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So many readers of Scuotastic have 
inquired about the possibilities of affiliat- 
ing with the National Association of 4- 
star Clubs that we are responding to 
these queries here in question and answer 
form. If your club is already a member 
in good standing of Scholastic Photoplay 
Club, your dues entitle you to the privi- 
leges of the National Assn. of 4-Star 
Clubs until February, 1936, but if you 
have not previously joined the national 
organization you will wish to know. 

How to Join the 4-Star Clubs 
Scholastic Division 
Ques.—I am very much interested in motion pic 
tures, and should like to form a club group of 
boys or girls my own age who are also interested 


in motion pictures. What can I do? 
Ans.—You can organize a 4 Star Club 


Ques.—What is a 4 Star Club? 

Ans.—A 4 Star Club is any group of boys or girls 
or both, under the age of high school graduation, 
who are interested in “the motion picture as a 
medium of human expression for an intelligent 
public.” 


Gece. at is the National Assn. of 4 Star Clubs? 


Ans.—The National Association of 4 Star Clubs 
is an association of boys’ and girls’ clubs which 
constitutes the junior member body of the Na 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures. The 


National President is Robert Adam, age 16, of 
the Birch Wathen School, New York City. 


Ques.—-What does a club have to do to qualify as 
a 4 Star Club? 

Ans.—Any group which is interested in “the mo 
tion picture as a medium of human expression for 
an intelligent public’’ is eligible for membership. 


Ques.—Would a club already organized have to 
change its name or any of its activities to be 
come a 4 Star Club? 

Ans.-—-No. Clubs already formed, with names of 
their own, need not change these names nor for- 
feit any autonomous rights. 


Ques.—What are the advantages of club member- 
ship in the National Assn. of 4 Star Clubs? 

Ans.—1. Each 4 Star Club is entitled to be repre- 
sented in the nearest City Council of 4 Star Clubs 
and at the yearly convention of the Association 
in New York City. 
2. Each 4 Star Club receives the regular monthly 
bulletins of club activities. 
3. Each 4 Star Club is privileged to consult the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
for advice about its own club and its community 
activities with regard to motion pictures. 
4. Each 4 Star Club is privileged also to call 
upon the nearest district Film Council affili- 
ated with the National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures for active assistance and advice in 
club organization and community activities. In 
many communities these Film Councils have al- 
ready made valuable contacts with local movie 
houses. 
5. Each member of a 4 Star Club is privileged 
to wear the button, blue on gold, with 4 stars set 
in the shield of the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures. The button signifies that the 
wearer is a discriminate movie-goer. 


Ques.—What are the yearly dues of clubs in the 
National Association of 4 Star Clubs? 
ns.—A nominal charge of $2.00 is made to each 
club:of not. more than 30 members, plus 10c for 
each additional member, to cover the mailing and 
raw material costs involved in sending informa- 
tion and publications. 


Ques.—What can a 4 Star Club do? 

Ans.-—A 4 Star Club can: 
1. Operate as a group of Young Reviewers for 
the purpose of judging film values. (This is 
called the “motion picture appreciation club.”’) 
2. Make and produce its own films. (The movie- 
makers club.”’) 
3. Cooperate with the visual instruction activi- 
ties in a school. (The “visual education club.”’) 
4. Operate as a junior Film Council for the com- 
munity. (The “community council club.’’) 


Ques.—How does a club apply for Tr on in 
Scholastic Division, National Assn. Sar 
Clubs? 

Ans.—Simply by sending a brief letter of appli- 
cation, with remittance of two dollars to cover 
annual club dues. 

(Continued on poge 23) 
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Use Your Head and Save Your Soul 


An Editorial 


about a robber named Procrustes. In his cabin 

in the woods Procrustes had two beds; one 

was very short, and the other very long. When 
a stranger claimed his hospitality, Procrustes com- 
pelled him, if he were tall, to lie in the short bed, and 
then he would cut off his extremities to make him fit. 
If, on the other hand, the visitor were short, he would 
place him in the long bed and stretch out his limbs 
forcing him to fit until the stranger guest would die 
of exhaustion. 

Often, to most of us, our little worlds seem to be 
ruled by a mighty Procrustes. Forces against which 
we are powerless crush us into moulds and conform 
us to sizes and shapes that fit us into the niche: of 
life the present inhabitants wish us to occupy. 

When we are very young, our families sometimes 
seem to personify 
Procrustes. Then 
the kindergarten, 
the elementary 
school, the high 
school, the college, 
the employer, neigh- 
bors, professional 
and business asso- 


af HERE is a Greek legend, you may remember, 


like to take, tongue-lashing the school, the principal, 
the teachers, will not solve your problem. It is wise 
to adjust yourself to the limitations within which you 
find it necessary to pursue your course. 

Skill in adjusting yourself to the conditions of your 
environment, getting along peaceably with your fel- 
lows, working co-operatively with your associates are 
arts you will find valuable if you acquire them. At 
every turn of life you will meet a Procrustes deter- 
mined to fit you into a shape acceptable to him. If 
you are wise you will develop resilience in your youth. 
You will learn to bounce back, to meet the forces that 
would mould you into a characterless shape, and yet 
emerge with your stature unchanged. The skill you 
develop now in making yourself resilient, in acquiring 
the ability of rapid personal adjustment, will prove 
a valuable ally through life. But, for the sake of your 
soul, and 
learn well the dis- 
tinction between re- 
silienee, or personal 
adjustment and 
blind acceptance of 
conditions revolting 
to your sense of 


observe 





ciates, or competi- 
tors take their 
turns as the demon 
Procrustes. There seems no way to escape the villain. 
He is the enemy who dogs our steps from cradle to 
grave. 

For most of you right now, Procrustes seems to 
be represented by the high school, the teachers, the 
principal. While you are in high school it is impor- 
tant to remember that our school system is supported 
by taxation borne by all citizens. The money is public 
money. We live in a democracy pledged to conduct 
our government and our schools for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Consequently, our schools are 
adjusted to the average student. Although many 
schools are rapidly acquiring and developing facilities 
to meet the needs of individual pupils according to 
their capacities, the cost of specialized instruction is 
so huge that only limited progress has been made. 
The chief concern of the school is still, therefore, to 
give most attention to the large average groups. If 
you are being stretched in a direction you do not 


Wish to go, or if you are cut off from paths you would 





fair play, which 
you see existing im 
our society. 

Personal adjust- 
ment is not cowardice. Nor does personal adjustment 
mean compromise with your convictions, nor com- 
placent acceptance of things as they are. On the 
other hand, cursing our elders, damning their sys- 
tem, and crying out against tradition is not courage. 
It is obvious that Procrustes is not only a legend. He 
is very much alive, as you have discovered and as you 
will see throughout life. He is sometimes a silly tra- 
dition, he is more often Privilege, but usually he is 
the powerful taking advantage of the weak: in a word, 
he is Injustice. You will be better equipped to oppose 
him by knowing when to avoid a head-on collision. 

Personal resilience is a quality you should de- 
termine to acquire because it will help you as an 
individual. But you fail as a citizen, as a person of 
character, unless you store up within your soul an 
inventory of the villainies of Procrustes, and swear 
to join every person or group pledged to destroy 
him. Use your head and be resilient. But remember 
to save your soul. 








A Story by 


GEORGE S. BROOKS 


HE first time Selma saw him, he lounged 


English Section 


ee 


around the end of the hotel desk to the a 


switchboard she was working. 
there and looked at her admiringly while 
she gave the correct time to the old lady in 207, 
sent ice and ginger ale to 615, put in a New York 
call for 308, reported to the housekeeper a lack of 
bath towels in 311 and squelched a man who called 


her “‘sweetheart”’ in 202. 


Selma did not mind his staring at her. 
had a shampoo and wave on her way to work. But 


the big man certainly had his nerve 
with him when he reached inside the 
cashier's cage, took out a _ chair, 
planted it beside her and sat down 
just as if he were going to play a 
duet. 

“Hello, Eye-catcher,” he said, fresh 
as a lake wind. 

She paid no attention to him. 

“What time do you get through?” 
was his next question. 

“Eleven o'clock,” she 
“And I always go home. 
Because the starter knows my brother. 
And I’m not afraid to be out at night, 
either. Monday’s my night off. I 
always have a date Mondays because 
I take my kid sister to a picture. Any- 
thing else you want to know?” Then 
into the phone, “Order, please?’ 

“What's your name?” 

“Selma. Selma Wiggins. Just a 
_minute, sir. I'll have those charges 
on that Pittsburgh call for you. Oper- 
ator. Operator.” 

That should have discouraged him, 
but it didn't. 

“Why did they name you Selma?” 
he demanded. “That’s kind of a 
Swede name. It doesn’t match up 
with the Wiggins.” 

“They figured I’d change the Wig- 
gins when I got around to it,” she re- 
torted. “If I found a Swede I liked.” 

“Does it have to be a Swede?” 

et a 

He was obviously Irish. 

“I said it had to be a Swede,” 
reminded him a minute later. 

“I thought you might change your 
mind.” 

“That’s the other girl. 
who works days.” 

She ignored him for thirty minutes. 
Then, “Are you going to sit here all 
the evening?” 

“Just until eleven.” 

“Hope you enjoy it.” 

“T am.” 

She glanced at the clock. 


returned. 
In a cab. 


she 


The one 


It was 


He stood 


She had 


nine forty-one P. M. For an hour and 
nineteen minutes she gave him a good 
letting-alone. He did the same for 
her, until she surrendered her chair 
and head-phone to Mabel, who was 
forty-one and married, although her 
husband had deserted her. It was only 
over the wires that men offered dates 
to Mabel. 

“Good-night, Eye-catcher,” the fel- 
low called after her. 

She didn’t show that she had heard. 

At breakfast next morning Selma 
told her mother about it. 

“You’re a handsome girl and 
blonde besides. You have to expect 
those things, thank God.” Mrs. Wig- 
gins was very practical. “Some 
mothers would be worryin’ themselves 
sick for fear you would go out with 


men. And others would be stewin’ 
because you don’t. That’s not my 
way. I know you, Selma, and I’m 


satisfied to leave everything to your 
judgment.” 

“It would cure you of men to hear 
the things they say over the wires.” 

“It would cure you of women to 
listen to the answers, wouldn’t it?” 

Selma considered. “Yep, I guess 
so.” 
The mother smiled at her eldest, 
prettiest and most reliable daughter. 
“There’s only one thing I want to 
warn you about.” She lowered her 
voice. “If you should make up your 
mind to settle down in a home of your 
own’’—she paused impressively — 
“don’t you buy upholstered furniture 
from an installment place. It won't 
hold together while you’re making the 
payments. That’s where your poor 
father and me made our big mistake.” 

Selma promised to remember. She 
was thankful that she never heard 
anything except common sense around 
her house. 

The mothers of the other girls were 
pretty silly. For instance, Doris’ 






mother was always telling her she 
shouldn’t go out the second time with 
a man unless he can afford to pay a 
hundred dollars a week alimony, 

The switchboard rush was between 
four-thirty and theater time at eight 
o'clock. Over that stretch, both Doris 
and Selma were. on the board, with 
a relief operator who came in to te 
lieve each in turn during the dinne 
hour. At eight, Doris went home ani 
Selma carried it alone until eleven. 

Doris had barely closed her swited 
when the pest of the night befor 
showed up again. He was so punctual 
that Selma concluded he’d been hang- 
ing around the lobby waiting for the 
other girl to leave. 7 

She was arguing with an angry wile 
in Youngstown, Ohio, who blamed her 
because her husband wasn’t in his 
room or the lobby. “I’m trying to 
locate your husband for you, Madam. 
I’m having him paged. No... Oh 
no, indeed. We are not covering 
for him. We do not know where om 
guests go or what they do.” 

She looked up impatiently and there 
was the man, grinning at her. She 
was wearing a green dress that was 
fetching, she knew. 

“Madam, I wouldn’t know’ yout 
husband if I met him,” she snapped 
“He’s registered here and I'll leave 
message that you called.” She raised 
her hand to break the connection 
“Madam, it’s all I can do to look afte 
myself.” She jerked out the plug. 

“Good thing she can’t see you, By 
catcher.” The man laughed. “Sh 
wouldn’t ever trust her hubby to sto 
here again.” 

“My name’s Selma.” 

“If I owned the hotel,” he went @ 
unperturbed, “I’d move you and & 
switchboard right out into the midé 
of the lobby where those palms 
Dress up the place. Make it 20 
like. Draw trade.” 
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“Order, please. Room service. I'll 

them, sir.” She raised her eyes. 

“Js that supposed to be a compli- 
ment?” 

“No. It’s a fact.” He calmly took 
a chair, the same chair, from the 
cashier's cage and settled down beside 
her as before. ; J, 

Selma made a note for Mabel to 
call 216 at five forty-five and to keep 
inging until there was an answer. 
“You don’t have to sit here. I’m not 
holding your baggage.” 

“J wish you would, though.” He 
lighted a cigarette. 

“That thing you're smoking smells 
like rope.” 

“No wonder. There’s rope in it.” 

“Do you get like this working for 
the city?” 

The man grinned. 
Loveliness.” 

“Don’t you call me names. 
taxpayer.” 

“You're bragging.” 

Selma took off her head-phone, 
switched off the buzzer so she wouldn't 
be interrupted by any calls and turned 
in her swivel chair. “I own a lot in 
Beach Acres,” she said. “And it’s 
paid for. And the sewer assess- 
ment and the sidewalk assessment and 
the paving assessment ; they’re paid.” 

“That’s what you think. But wait.” 

“And you're a detective out of 
Headquarters,” she continued. 

“How do you know, Bright Eyes?” 

“Look at your clothes. Worn shiny 
where you sit.” She spoke trium- 
phantly. “You wore ‘em out waiting 
to catch thieves, didn’t you?” 

“Right. And how I can wait. I’m 
patient as a pauper.” 

“You're so patient that if they put 
an inscription under you, you'd be a 
monument.” 

He rocked with laughter. 

“Anybody could spot you for a 
bull,” she went on. “You angle in 
here as if you owned the place. 
You sit down in the cashier’s chair 
where you aren’t wanted. You're six 
feet tall and all busted nose and im- 
pudence and freckles.” 

“You're pretty sassy for a tax- 
payer.” 

“The manager doesn’t put you out 
and I have to listen to you, just be- 
cause the hotel might want a favor 
sometime.” 

: “T'm right here to help you, if you 
0. 

“Say, isn’t there any way to insult 
you?” 

“Never thought of one. Have you, 
Beautiful ?” 

“I will,’ Selma promised, resuming 
her head-phone and plugging in a 
“Hotel Jefferson. I'll connect 
you with the room clerk, sir.” 

“Connect me with Headquarters,” 
he suggested. “I’m supposed to re- 


“It’s a gift, 


I'm a 


| port every hour.” 


English Section 


She made the phone connection. 
“One-oh-oh-one,” he drawled into the 
transmitter “Official call.” There was 
the usual pause for a few seconds; 
then, “Bureau, Charlie!’ The police 
operator connected him. “Give me 
a mark, Otto. Leo Gleason at eight 
thirty-nine from the Jefferson Hotel. 
All quiet. Thanks, Otto.” 

The girl’s lip curled. 
paid for that?” 

“Seventy-one dollars and _ thirty- 
three cents a week, Angel. That's 
net, with the pension money taken 
out.” 

“It’s hardly enough,” said she bit- 


“You get 








George S. Brooks 


George S. Brooks was born at Pearl 
Creek, Wyoming County, New York, in 
1895. He left the University of Rochester 
to go to war. Since the Armistice he has 
served as police reporter on the Rochester 
Herald; managing editor of McClure’s 
Magazine; associated editcr of Shrine 
Magazine; and has done time in Holly- 
wood but “after eighteen months he re- 
turned East, to get a good steak, a Florida 
grapefruit, some Cape May oysters on the 
half shell, and because the picture com- 
panies had found out they didn’t want me 
in the first place.” Mr. Brooks’ police- 
reporting days stood him in good stead. 
The stories for which he is best known, 
like “Eye Catcher” are obviously drawn 
on material seen or intimated during that 
interval. 








terly, remembering her 
fifty each week. 

“We know it. 
raise.” 

“I wish I was the mayor.” 

“I wish so too,” he agreed heartily. 
“With both of us working at good 
jobs, we could afford to get married.” 

“I wouldn't marry you if you were 
the last,man outside the cemetery.” 

“If I was the last man, the compe- 
tition would be terrible,” he remarked 
easily. “But I can tell you this. Even 
then, you'd have a good chance at 
me.” 

“The kind of chance at you that I 
want—” 

“Don’t say anything you'll regret 
later.” 

She flushed. Of all the men she’d 
ever seen or talked with, this big bully 
was the worst. Apparently he'd 
undertaken to make life miserable for 
her. There was only one way to beat 
the brute. She would give him the 
silence. 

“Order, please. Yes, sir. Four 
decks of cards and a bottle of mineral 
water. Oh, I’m sorry. Four 
bottles of mineral water and one deck 
of cards. No, sir. I didn’t. Really 
I didn’t. I was thinking of something 
else. . . . I do keep my mnd on my 
job, only—” 

At her elbow the overgrown brute 


seventeen- 


We're asking for a 


5 


was laughing at her. “You can’t take 
it, can you?” he observed. 

She bit her lip and made no retort. 

“Order, please? You've been ring- 
ing? I’m sorry. I’m all alone here 
after eight o'clock.” 

“You're not alone, Eye-catcher.” 

“I wish you'd get out. . Oh, 
I’m sorry, Madam. I'm very sorry. 
The lines were crossed and I couldn't 
help . Excuse it, please. . 

I'll write you a note of apology. 
Madam, it was not intended for you. 

. . Well, if you had to put up with 
the things I do, you'd swear plenty.” 

“If a detective talked like that, he'd 
get into trouble. The taxpayers 
wouldn’t like it,” said the cheerful 
voice at her elbow. 

“You!” She turned on him, her 
eyes flashing. “You're to blame for 
that. If I’m fired, it’s your fault.” 

“Don’t worry, Little One, I'll fix 
it so you won't be fired.” 

“I’m not ‘Little One’ to you.” 

“No, you're a big girl now.” 

“And you won't fix anything for 
me. I'd rather be fired than owe 
anything to you.” 

“If I thought you meant that,” 
drawled Gleason. 

“Mean it?” the girl returned. “I 
hate you.” 

With the most deliberate and ex- 
asperating calmness the man reached 
into his inside pocket and brought out 
a chocolate almond bar. He broke it 
in two, measured the parts and held 
out the smaller to her. 

Like a flash Selma knocked it to the 
floor. 

“If you don’t want it, you might 
say so. You needn't throw it away,” 
said the detective in a grieved tone. 
He picked up the candy, removed the 
wrapping and munched it noisily. 

Holding back the tears of rage that 
came into her eyes, Selma turned to 
the board. There was murder in her 
heart and “Order, please” upon her 
lips. 

To make things worse, Mabel 
picked that night to be late. It was 
twenty minutes past eleven when she 
strolled in. “I was held up, but I 
guess you don’t care,” she said archly 
with a glance at the man. 

Selma yanked off the head-phone. 

“Good-night, Eye-catcher.” 

She choked. 

“See you tomorrow,” he added. 

He kept his word. A few minutés 
past eight o'clock he appeared the 
third time, slumping into the cash- 
ier’s chair just as he had done before. 

She was careful not to look at him. 
The guests got service that evening. 
And when business slowed down she 
opened a novel and read. 

“You turned two pages that time,” 
he remarked. 

No answer. 


had heard. 


No indication that she 





“I got a good book if you like murder 
stories. I took it out of that house in 
Redfern Avenue where the old lady was 
murdered. . I'll let you take it if you'll 
promise to give it back. It’s by a French- 
man and it’s the story of a lot of killings 
in Paris. In the end it turns out that a 
monkey with a man’s brain did them all, 
except one. That’s the big surprise in the 
story. The fellow who wrote the story did 
that one himself, and made everybody be- 
lieve the monkey—the monkey. . . .” 

His voice trailed off into silence. 

In spite of herself she looked at him. 

He was no longer interested in teasing 
her. He was half out of his chair, his 
right hand drawing a huge revolver from 
his hip pocket. 

His body was crouched behind the end 
of the phone board. 

Without looking at her he whispered 
tensely, “Ring Room 210 and say ‘Come 
down.’ No kidding. Be quick.” 

Her eyes looked at the rack instinctively 
as she plugged in the call. Room 210 
was marked “Reserved.” She realized that 
something big was on. A detective doesn’t 
stand behind a phone switchboard with a 
drawn revolver just to say, “Peek-a-boo.” 

“Yes,” said a man’s voice in the room. 

“Come down,” she said. 

“Coming.” 

Selma looked at Gleason. 
moved. 

“Lie down on the floor, kid,” he com- 
manded. “Lie down.” 

She wanted to obey. But her legs 
wouldn’t move her chair back. She 
wanted to look above the switchboard 
across the lobby, where Gleason’s eyes 
were fixed. She found she couldn't turn 
her head. She could only sit there and 
stare dumbly at him. 

His face was set. It was a hatchet 
face with a long jaw when his mocking 
smile disappeared. 

“Hands up!” he shouted. 
everybody.” 

The detective sprang up from behind 
the switchboard. “Drop it, Mac,” he com- 
manded. “Drop it.” 

There were two shots, so close together 
that they might have been one. 

Glass from the cashier’s cage showered 
her. 

The detective jumped forward, shooting 
as he moved. 

Selma, feeling very frightened, 
bled under the switchboard. 

A dozen guns seemed to be firing all 
at once. A_ high-pitched man’s. voice 
shouted orders. Other men cursed. Shrill 
as a siren, some woman screamed. 

Then the noise of the firing stopped. 

“Girlie,” said a man, touching her shoul- 
der, “are you hurt too?” 

She shook her head, unable to speak. 

“Fix this so I can call Headquarters.” 

He lifted her into her chair. She could 
hardly plug in the trunk line. Her 
mind was not afraid but her hands were 
palsied. 

“Operator. Police official. Gimme Head- 
quarters.” 

Below the broken glass and grillework 
of the cashier's cage was a concealed 
armor belt. From the protection of this 
bulwark she saw the room clerk’s pale 
face emerge. 

“Kirk talkin’. 
son Hotel. Make it snappy. 
wagon. Notify the morgue. 


He had not 


“Hands up, 


tum- 


Ambulance to the Jeffer- 
Send the 
Attempted 


hold-up and shooting. Get that ambulance 
rolling. Now gimme the Bureau.” 

She looked about the lobby. A man 
was lying on the tile floor in front of the 
clerk’s desk. A uniformed policeman was 
kneeling beside him. Other men were 
handcuffing a pair of prisoners. The house 
detective and the bell captain were herd- 
ing frightened guests into the grill room. 
Uniformed men swarmed at the doors. 
The manager was covering two bodies 
with a part of the rug they lay on. She 
wondered what had become of Gleason. 

“Kirk calling. Put me through to the 
Inspector, Billy. Yeah. It’s bad.” 

She would beg the detective’s pardon 
for what she’s said to him and thought 
about him. He'd sat there concealed be- 
hind the switchboard, teasing her, while 
he waited for this. 

“Kirk, Inspector. .. . 
Jefferson. The tip was right. . .. Yeah, 
it just came off; but it’s bad. Gleason 
got it in the body. . . Yeah, riddled like 
a salt shaker, I guess. Both barrels of 
a sawed-off shotgun. . . . Well, the am- 
bulance is on the way an’ he’s still 
breathin’ but that’s the best I can tell 
you.” 

No, thought Selma, there’s some mis- 
take. There must be. Mr. Gleason isn’t 
hurt. He can’t be there on the floor, 
wounded. He was right here beside me 
not a minute ago. 

“Oh, we got ’em. The whole mob, 
Inspector. Two of ’em dead. Mac and 
that other south-sider. Gleason dropped 
them with his first two shots, when they 
wouldn’t put up their hands. The rest 
of us was running down the stairs to 
help him, but we wasn’t quick enough.” 

The voice of the Inspector growled an- 
other query. 

“Like clockwork, Inspector, except for 
Gleason being hit. You see, we figured 
they’d come in the avenue door. But 
they crossed us. They come in from the 
alley. That put Gleason on the spot. 
He had to run around in front of the 
desk, so the phone girl wouldn’t be hit 
when they fired.” 

Selma felt hollow inside. She clutched 
Kirk’s wrist. “Is that true?” she gasped. 
“Did he run out there so I wouldn’t be 
hurt?” 

“Why sure. He had to.” 

“But suppose they'd killed him?” 

“That’s what he’s paid for, girlie. It 
was his job. He would have been wrong 
if he hadn’t. He was put in here to 
cover this place, not to get you people 
drilled by some yegg.” Then, into the 
phone again, “Beg pardon, Inspector. 
That was the little girl at the phone 
board. You know, the looker? The one 
Gleason told us about? Said we could 
trust her? . . . Yeah. The blonde kid. 
Well, she phoned the room when they 
come in and called us down. You ought to 
tell her boss so. Maybe he’d give her a 
raise or somethin’.” 

“But, Mr. Kirk,” Selma stared into his 
face, not caring whether the inspector 
at the other end of the line waited or 
not. “Mr. Kirk. If I'd only known... 
but he didn’t tell me. He sat there kid- 
ding me, as if it was nothing.” 

“Girlie, you done just what you was 
supposed to do. Gleason promised you 
would. And Gleason done what he was 
supposed to do too. And we knocked off 
the mob. That’s the main thing. Gleason 
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would say that, quicker than anybody 
else.” He spoke into the phone again 
“Yes, Inspector. . . . I'll send you dow, 
the prisoners and call you right back ag 
soon as I’ve talked to the doctor.” 

Selma got to her feet unsteadily. She 
took a step forward. 

Kirk grabbed her and pushed her dowp 
again in her chair. ° 

“Listen, girlie. You set here. 
can’t do him no good.” 

Kirk’s homely face turned gray be 
fore her eyes. It was out of focus some 
way and the room was turning. Through 
the haze that was closing down she heard 
his voice. “Hey, boy. Come here and 
look after this poor kid. She’s fainting 
on me. 

They tried to send her home in a cab 
but she went to the hospital instead. She 
wasn’t a relative, so she had to wait ip 
the bare reception room for hours, alone, 
while policemen came and went. 

It was almost daylight outside when the 
Night Superintendent brought her a re 
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port from the operating-room. “The sur- 
geon says Detective Gleason has rallied 
slightly. They've decided on a _ blood 
transfusion. Has Detective Gleason any 
relatives who might be willing—” 
“You needn't call any outsiders,” said 


Selma. “Tl do it.” 

The woman in the nurse’s cap smiled 
in a superior way. 

“Oh, no. That won’t be necessary. We 


can always call the police and ask for 
volunteers.” 

“But can’t I? Please? If I want to?” 

“That would be an irregular procedure, 
You’re neither a relative nor a certified 
donor.” 

“Don’t you understand?” Selma pleaded. 
“I was there when it happened. Talking 
to him. You see, that’s why he was shot. 
He got in front of me, so I wouldnt 
be hurt.” 

“Of course,” said the nurse. 

“It’s not ‘of course’. If I'd saved any- 





body’s life and they said, ‘of course,’ I'd 
—I’'d—I'd be so blame mad that next 
time I'd let them take it.” 

“Well, I'll inquire.” The Night Super- 
intendent relented slightly. “Of course 
by accepting you we can avoid some de 
lay.” She disappeared down the white 
emptiness of the corridor, her rubber 
heels tapping and her starched skirts 
rustling. 

There was an interminable wait. 

The starched clothes rustled back to 
the reception room again. “The surgeon 
says you may come. If he finds that you 
are a suitable donor, you will be paid the 
regular fee.” 

“I don’t want to be paid.” 

“It’s charged to the city. And it would 
be quite irregular if you weren't.” 

What nonsense, thought Selma as she 
followed the older woman. Letting a man 
die while you fuss about your reports. 
Irregular, huh. Where would you be and 
the city be, if it weren’t for the police? 

“So you’re the donor, eh?” the surgeon 
said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This boy will probably think it was 
worth while getting shot. If I were his 
age, I imagine I would too. Which am 
shall I puncture?” 

“Either one, sir.” 

“Huh,” scoffed the surgeon, an iodine 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Why Study Foreign Languages? 


HEN our grandfathers 

went to high school and 

college, they studied lan- 

guages as a matter of 

course, not only dead languages, prin- 
cipally Latin and Greek, but modern 
as well. To be able to converse in 
languages other than one’s own was 
one of the accomplishments expected 
of an educated gentleman, and in ad- 
dition the study of these languages 
was felt to be good mental discipline. 
Today, however, life is too compli- 
cated, and everyone is in too much of 
a hurry to be able to waste shining 
hours gaining accomplishments which 
require academic preparation. If we 
do interest ourselves in ‘“‘accomplish- 
ments,” giving the word a significance 
it has now lost, we relegate them to 
the category of avocations. Nor do 
we continue to regard the study of 
languages as an indispensable men- 
tal discipline, for we have awakened 
to the fact that any sub- 
ject affords mental dis- 
cipline provided we study 
it well enough. What we 
have come to demand of 
our education is that it 
be a preparation for life. 
Things we think we can- 
not use toward this end 
are cast aside as fit only 
for the pedants, or, at 
best, for those who pur- 
sue knowledge for its 
own sake—for the two 
are not always identical. 
It seems to me that 
there are three groups of 
students who ask themselves the ques- 
tion which is at the head of this ar- 
ticle, and for whom there are very 
definite reasons that these subjects 
should be included in the curriculum. 
In the first place there are the stu- 
dents who have chosen for themselves 
vocations in which languages will be 
of no use to them. Neither a reading 
nor a speaking ability in French or 
German or Spanish or Italian will 
help them to earn more money. To 
these I reply that if the opportunity 
to travel, which is one all of us wish 
for, should ever arise, they will feel 
amply repaid for the two or three 
years they spent learning the lan- 
guage of the country which they are 
to visit. I think I hardly need explain 
how much finer an experience travel- 
ing is when one can speak with the 
natives than if one is forced to depend 
upon one’s own countrymen for com- 
pany. One might just as well stay at 
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home and visit a museum! Then, too, 
in reading it is a source of satisfac- 
tion to know, without having recourse 
to a foreign dictionary, the meaning 
of such phrases as noblesse oblige and 
auf Wiedersehen. We continually see 
and hear mentioned such words as 
chaise longue, porte-cochére, négligée, 
jabot and many others which have 
been assimilated into our own lan- 
guage and which have little or no 
meaning to us unless we have made 
their acquaintance in their natural 
surroundings. 

But before one decides that one’s 
chosen vocation will never require 
knowledge of any foreign language, 
it might be interesting to stop for a 











moment to examine the various jobs 
in which this knowledge is of use. 
Too many of us are apt to think that 
unless we wish to teach, foreign lan- 
guage training will never make our 
pocketbooks any heavier. Here are 
other opportunities: 


GROUP I 


Occupations in which a knowledge of for- 
eign languages is a primary requirement. 

The American Foreign Service has nu- 
merous openings each year both for clerks 
and attachés. The clerks should have ex- 
perience in stenography and the attachés 
must have had some knowledge and ex- 
perience in commerce. 

In Foreign Government Service Amer- 
icans may find employment as attachés. 
Interpreters are required in courts, hos- 
pitals, immigration service, department 
stores, travel agencies, war service and 
by the police. 

In journalism (the foreign language 
press) there are increasing opportunities. 

Nursery governesses who know a for- 
eign language often are in demand. 
Commercial translators are rather poorly 


In foreign trade a thor- 
ough knowledge of Span- : 
ish, French and German __'}5 
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paid and must know more languages than 
are within the reach of most people. 


GROUP II 


Occupations in which foreign languages 
are a distinct advantage or a secondary 
requirement. 

Literary translators are a drug on the 
market. A few individuals have made a 
success of this job, but because they were 
already artists in English rather than for 
any extraordinary knowledge of the for- 

eign language. 

In foreign trade foreign languages are 
not indispensable, but a thorough knowl- 
edge of Spanish, French and German (in 
order of importance) is an asset. The 
primary requirement is a good knowledge 
of English and of American business. 

It is a great advantage to have a 
thorough grounding in languages in the 
field of international law. Naturally the 
first requirement is 
the law! 

Language training 
is an asset for a news- 
paper man who wishes 
to qualify as foreign 
correspondent. 

In the field of li- 
brary work is to be 
found the best voca- 
tion outside of teach- 
ing in which to capi- 
talize on linguistic 
training. 

Secretaries who can 

speak one or more 
foreign languages and 
take dictation in them 
are in a different class 
entirely from less 
widely trained secre- 
taries. 
The social worker 
often required to 
have a_ working 
knowledge of a for- 
eign language. There 
are opportunities for 
positions abroad, especially for those who 
know Spanish. In this category are 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. workers, espe- 
cially foreign work secretaries, whose job 
it is to organize new units in foreign 
countries. 


is an asset. 


GROUP III 


Occupations in which foreign languages 
are an asset in achieving success. 


Foreign languages are of value to the 
advertising man, not only because of op- 
portunities in foreign countries, but be- 
cause the study of them makes him more 
aware of his own language in its con- 
struction and use. 

French, German and especially Span- 
ish are of great use to the anthropologist, 
as they are to the archaeologist. 

Booksellers have constant use for for- 
eign languages. 

Independent stamp collectors who can 
read the language of a foreign country 
are usually successful. 

In the Customs Service fluency in Ger- 
man, French, Spanish or Italian is re- 
quired of Treasury Agents and Repre- 
sentatives. Inspectors are not required to 
have languages, but they often find it 
helpful. 





The Diplomatic Service does not yet 
require language equipment of Ministers 
and Ambassadors. The advantage, how- 
ever, is obvious. 

Singers, especially if they aspire to 
opera, must have enough training in at 
least Italian, French and German to mem- 
orize roles in these languages. 

Since France leads the world in wo- 
men’s fashions, stylists and buyers in 
dressmaking and millinery establishments 
often go abroad. Knowledge of French 
is a decided advantage. 

Lawyers, income tax specialists and no- 
tary publics who have knowledge of 
French, German and Spanish can attract 
a foreign clientele. 

Doctors find that German, French and 
Italian are of considerable value in _ re- 
search work besides being a convenience 
with foreign patients and in foreign hos- 
pitals. 

In mining, languages are of value espe- 
cially in those districts where Spanish- 
speaking laborers are employed. 

At least a reading knowledge of French 
and German is requisite to museum zoolo- 
gists. 

In the field of music languages are 
valuable stock in trade for the accom- 
panist of foreign artists, and of course 
indispensable for the teacher of diction. 

Knowledge of foreign languages is es- 
sential to the success of a naval officer 
and at Annapolis about one-half of the 
midshipmen study French and Spanish. 

As to politics, if the foreign vote is not 
a myth, languages are of value to candi- 
dates and to political workers in cam- 
paigning. 

The United States Civil Service lists 
the following examinations with a for- 
eign language as a_ ratable subject: 
Junior Mathematician, Junior Engineer 
and Deck Officer, Hospital Librarian, 
Junior Botanist (National Museum), 
Junior Patent Examiner, Junior Librarian 
and Assistant for departmental uses at 
large, Junior Geologist, Assistant Tech- 
nical Review Editor, Senior Librarian, 
Editorial Clerk, Assistant in Personnel 
Research, Scientific Aid in Parasitology, 
Assistant Zoologist, Horticulturist, Junior 
State Department Officer, Materials Test- 
ing Engineer, Junior Entomologist, Anti- 
Narcotic Agent, Medical Officer, Highway 
Engineer, and others. 

In the publishing business, executives 
of firms publishing textbooks are paid 
very well, editorial assistants not so well. 
Publishers’ readers who have a feeling for 
the market value in America of foreign 
books in translation are much in demand. 

Radio announcers who cannot pro- 
nounce at least proper names of a for- 
eign language are now, fortunately, rare. 


From this array of possibilities it 
is apparent that to have studied one 
or more foreign languages is far from 
being a waste of time. Indeed it is a 
distinct advantage in looking for a 
job. While it is true that teaching is 
the only profitable opening for stu- 
dents who have no training or prep- 
aration except in languages them- 
selves, study of languages opens up 
new fields in almost every line of en- 
deavor one can choose. 

There is a third group of students 
for whom the advantage of study is 
not always to be reckoned in terms of 
money, necessary as this considera- 
tion is, but for whom study is a means 
to another end, a means to adjust 
themselves to other people, to situ- 
ations and to the universe. These are 


the students who feel that study en- 
ables them not only to earn a living, 
but teaches them how to live. 

How can the study of languages 
teach people how to live? In the 
first place it opens a whole new field 
of literature to us, and the function 
of all of the finest literature has as its 
basic purpose, if not always to show 
us directly how to order our lives and 
make them finer, at least to make us 
more aware how people behave and 
to deepen our appreciation of all the 
kinds of beauty men have been able 
to discover. Literature is a never-tir- 
ing incentive to us to open our eyes, 
our minds and our hearts; and it is 
important to bear in mind that no 
nation has a monopoly on “the finest 
that has been thought and said in the 
world.” No nation has ever done 
more than make important contribu- 
tions to the rich heritage of world lit- 
erature. Some have done certain types 
of things better than others, but none 
has done everything best. And since 
the languages we may have occasion 
to study enable us to become ac- 
quainted with these treasure houses of 
“instruction in living,’ this is, it 
seems to me, a perfectly acceptable 
reason why one should study them. 

In his Virginibus Puerisque Robert 
Louis Stevenson says: 

We all speak different dialects; one 
shall be copious and exact, another loose 
and meagre; but the speech of the ideal 
talker shall correspond and fit upon the 
truth of fact—not clumsily, obscuring 
lineaments, like a mantale, but closely ad- 
hering, like an athlete’s skin. And what 
is the result? That the one can open him- 
self more clearly to his friends, and can 
enjoy more of what makes life truly valu- 
able—intimacy with those he loves! 


Intimacy with those he loves! We 
have all had the experience of trying, 
with varying degrees of success, to 
communicate with our friends, to put 
across our ideas. How often have we 
given up and said to ourselves that 
our friends speak “another language” 
and that, little as it may please us, we 
can neither understand their point of 
view nor make them understand ours! 
How many friendships are nipped in 
the bud by failure to communicate! 

You will remember how Charles 
Lamb once said to a friend, speaking 
of another, “I hate that man.” His 
friend replied, “But you don’t know 
him!” “Of course I don’t,” said 
Lamb. “Do you think I could pos- 
sibly hate a man I knew?” Of course 
he couldn’t! He might dislike some 
of the other man’s characteristics, but 
if he really knew him, there would be 
understanding of the difficulties under 
which the other labored and of the 
mental patterns which were the re- 
sults of the other’s experiences in life. 
All of us are walking bundles of 
prejudices; if we are not to be left 
completely alone, we must make some 
effort to show other people that we 
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are willing to try to understand, if 
not to make our own, their prejudices, 
In other words, we must show them 
that we wish to make the effort to 
speak their language. This is the 
only way in which we can get them 
to understand ours. 

When misanthropic tendencies such 
as Lamb’s are magnified to such pro 
portions that people of one nation re- 
gard people of other nations as for. 
eigners, as complete aliens with whom 
they have nothing at all in common, 
they become provincialism. In truer 
terms it is ignorance nurtured by 
laziness and lack of imagination, 
Someone once said, “If people could 
only go to other countries and talk 
with the people who live there, they 
would never dream of hating them 
and of going to war against them, 
They would say, ‘Why these are my 
brothers!” Whether or not we will 
be able to travel extensively to talk 
with our brothers in other countries, 
all of us can learn to read their 
language. Of course we have a doubly 
difficult task. We must not only make 
the effort to read the language which 
is explained in the grammars, but we 
must also make the even greater effort 
to learn to read the language which 
no grammar attempts to explain, 
which can be understood only in the 
way we try to understand the “other 
language” of our friends. We shall 
find that our foreign brothers are 
worthy of our esteem. They have 
characteristics of which we do not 
always approve; but if we make the 
effort to understand them, it will be 
quite as impossible to hate them as it 
is impossible to hate any human being 
when we have’ penetrated with under- 
standing and sympathy the reasons 
he has for behaving as he does. 

We must not allow ourselves to 
think that because we have had the 
luck to be born in the United States, 
here and here only are assembled the 
really great glories of this world. The 
more we study the language and life 
and pursuits of other peoples, the 
more we realize that give and take 
is as important in international affairs 
as it is in personal’ relationships. It 
is seldom we meet a human being who 
has nothing to teach us; the nations 
whose languages we have the oppor 
tunity to study have a heritage as rich, 
and in some respects richer than our 
own. We cannot afford not to avail 
ourselves of the great lessons they 
have to offer us. We cannot afford to 
continue to have hurled at us such 
accusations as this one by Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler: 

The English-speaking American is pretty 
generally of the opinion that the world 
is his oyster and that there is no reasom 
why he should concern himself to mastet 
the spoken language of another people 
whom he persists in looking upon as for 
eign or alien despite all the teachings of 
history and all the interpenetrations 
literature, science and philosophy. 
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SHOWED my first poem—* The 

Deserted House”—to a beloved 

friend, Miss Laura V. De Valin, 

the teacher of English literature 
in the Eastern High School of Balti- 
more. One Saturday morning, both of 
us a little tremulous in regard to the 
matter, she went with me up East Bal- 
timore Street to the office of the South- 
ern Magazine, the editor of which was 
William Hand Browne, a cultivated 
Virginia gentleman, and an ex-officer 
in the Confederate army. We were in- 
troduced, and he promised to read the 
yerses and tell me his opinion of them. 
It happened that he liked the poem 
so much that he asked to have it 
printed in a forthcoming number of 
the magazine, and here it appeared in 
June, 1874. I can still remember the 
delight which shook me when I saw 
my name staring at me from the bot- 
tom of the broad magazine page, 
though I received no remuneration for 
these stanzas. 

I realized then, as I had realized 
before in the preparation, a short 
while back, of my themes in school— 
that composition for me was a most 
dificult task. My thought was quick, 
the picture in my mind clear, but the 
expression slow in coming; it was al- 
ways a hard process to make my words 
as vital and as distinct as my thoughts 
and my pictures were. I have never 
understood the expression in the Bible 
—“the pen of a ready writer.” I 
used to dread—and love—my week- 
end composition in school; I knew it 
would take me a day to do the work 
for which my comrades took only an 
hour or two. 

The result was that when I taught 
theme work to my classes in the High 
School I had a well-founded sympathy 
for those to whom the art of compos- 
ing was hard. There is always the 
impressionist type of writer, to whom 
the first mode of expression is em- 
phatically the best; no revision is 
necessary; but to the other type revi- 
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sion is a matter of necessity, otherwise 
the composition will halt half way to 
an artistic presentation. 

I kept on with my writing. I tried 
stories for Sunday School papers, 
essays for school journals, and poems, 
poems, poems. The last I mailed to 
various weekly papers and ephemeral 
magazines throughout the country, as 
far north as Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and as far west as Chicago and 
St. Louis. Only a few of these were 
worth saving, and these few, in addi- 
tion to others which I wrote for the 
special purpose, were published in my 
initial volume of verse, under the title 
of A Branch of May, in 1887. Just 
before its publication, an article deal- 
ing with my work, and quoting some 
of these poems, had appeared in the 
old Christian Union, and been com- 
mented on by the Baltimore Sun. The 
writer of this article had seen some 
of these fugitive pieces, and consid- 
ered them worthy of a two-column 
notice. 

The reviews appeared promptly. 
Either because it was a slack season 
for poetry, or because the pinched 
little dove-colored volume, being a 
small thing in itself, attracted atten- 
tion, I can not tell, but there were 
many reviews, and they were in gen- 
eral laudatory. One reviewer called 
me “a poet by the grace of God.” At 
first I could scarcely believe that these 
warm beautiful things were being said 
about me; I had so often thought of 
the small book with trembling of 
spirit, that this unexpected praise was 
bewildering. I used to run with the 
notices to my mother, and read them 
out aloud to her, and her cool accept- 
ance of them did much to keep me 
from growing heady. If I had done 
my best, it was no more than I should 
have done; why should there be any 
undue commotion made over the mat- 
ter? A Victorian recipe for prospec- 
tive conceit! I had done my best in- 
deed. The maples turning crimson in 
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spring were those hanging over 
Greenmount Cemetery walls as I 
passed by; the daffodils running along 
the short grass those in my grand- 
mother’s York Road garden, the 
brightened pools of water after a rain, 
the cherry-tree breaking into its sec- 
ond flowering—in autumn down some 
Waverly lane—were all loved and 
most familiar to me, and I had tried 
so hard to make them as lovely to 
other people as they had been to me. 

From the very beginning of my 
writing verse, the critics have insisted 
upon the English setting; but the set- 
ting is pure Maryland, nothing more. 
Parts of Maryland are very English 
in look. The Joppa Road, in Balti- 
more country, is in places strangely 
like a road in Buckinghamshire. The 
rolling country around Green Spring 
Valley brings to mind certain airy up- 
lands in Devonshire. One of my 
poems, “A Pastoral,” is a description 
of the peach-blossoming in Kent 
Country, Maryland, and not in Kent, 
England. 

James Whitcomb Riley came to 
Baltimore occasionally on business 
trips—the reading of his own poems 
—and we met more than once. He 
was a real, sweet-spirited body, with 
a cidery sort of humor, not sparkling 
enough, but almost, to be called wit. 
A word and he would be off. He read 
his poems beautifully; you felt their 
herby, country atmosphere as you sat 
there in the crowded public audi- 
torium, or occasionally with a few 
picked others in the parlor of a 
friend’s house. His books had an 
astounding sale, and everywhere he 
went, no matter how brief the stay, he 
became beloved. I wondered then, as 
I wonder now, whether dialect verse 
has any chance of survival. Is it not 
in many instances a rather small ex- 
ploitation of the crudities, emotional 
and otherwise, of a halted education? 

An afternoon which I spent with 
William Dean Howells remains a 
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genial memory with me. It was in 
the summer, and he was staying with 
his family in an old house a few miles 
out of Boston. We sat on the porch 


or walked under the wide trees to the 
end of the estate, and back again; 
we talked of poetry and Southern 
literature, and of our common tie in 
the fact that we were both of Welsh 
blood. On the maternal side he was 
I asked him 


German, as was also I. 
why he had given up 
the writing of poetry. 
He said: “It gave 
me up.” His en- 
couraging words 
steadied many an un- 
easy young writer. 
He introduced the 
great Russian master- 
pieces to the Ameri- 
can people. Ap- 
proachable, catholic, 
whimsically humorous, he was one of 
the last in the tradition of beloved 
authors, one with Scott, Lamb, Macau- 
lay, Stevenson. 

Now I turn to something much dif- 
ferent. 

Revolt is as usual a thing as is a 
planet to the heavens, or the falling 
of the leaves to the autumn. Usual, 
too, are revolts in the Province of 
Art. 

Its representatives become arro- 
gant, and this produces opponents 
with a like arrogance. This was the 
case with poetry. Abbreviated, and 
obsolete words, trite, or unauthorized 
rhymes, age-worn rhetoric, monoto- 
nous forms often characterized the 
poetry of the years preceding that of 
1913, the start of the free verse move- 
ment. Tennyson and other poets had 
called repeated attention to some or 
all of these faults. Poetry had fallen 
into ruts. It was in the hands of 
martinets, of its cheap lovers. Amy 
Lowell, who constituted herself re- 
former and innovator, had the carry- 
ing voice necessary for the part of 
either or both. Her fearlessness and 
honesty were indisputable assets to 
her followers. She was poetic, but 
not seriously a poet; some of these 
followers were neither, and these con- 
ceived that free verse was a short cut 
to publicity. The term free verse was 
untenable, for verse, like all Art, is 
under the law; its only liberty comes 
from that. But the movement, when 
it had spent its initial force, had suc- 
ceeded in shaking up and revigorating 
the traditionalists; this was worth 
every blow struck in the battle. Miss 
Lowell may be remembered in a 
line or two as the chief expo- 
nent of free verse theorists; her 
fame is fast as the biographer 
of Keats, for whom she had a 
life-time, deep, and understand- 
ing affection. 

Time and time again I have 





been asked: What is the case of 
poetry today? Judging it by the new 
books which I read for reviewing and 
otherwise, it is most certainly flourish- 
ing. The general excellence of the 
volumes, in regard to their precision 
of phrase, and the carefulness of their 
rhymes and rhythms, make them a 
welcome experience. Yet there is often 
evidence of a disturbing ignorance of 
older poetic literature. Is this due to 
a poverty of tradi- 
tions? Or a conscious 
turning of the back 
uponthem? Thereisa 
lack of feeling. Isthis 
an affectation? Or 
paucity of emotion? 
Or a passing spell 
of shamefacedness? 
Is it a sign of imma- 
turity? Or of not 
having an _ assured 
position? Or, summed up in one word, 
a seventeenth century intellectualism? 

A coal scuttle is a useful household 
article, but not all the hierarchies in 
the world can make it an interesting, 
and therefore a poetic one. It be- 
longs to the uses of the kitchen, not to 
those of Art. A common thing, but not 
one which is only commonplace, 
strikes the universal note. When in 
doubt about a word, use a common 
one. An herb in a fence corner is per- 
ennially beautiful, as is the way of 
commonness. From this lack of dis- 
crimination, of the deep, discerning 
eye, arises the very modern apotheosis 
of the ugly. Ugliness is put on a ped- 
estal. Words are wrenched out of 
their usual context and applied to sub- 
jects for which they are most inade- 
quate. It is playing upon a cracked 
instrument. For when a verse is 
ended, should it not leave behind it a 
sense, if only a faint one, of loveli- 
ness? 

These characteristics, sometimes 
one, sometimes another, are true in a 
lesser or greater degree in too much 
of modern poetry, but there are such 
gracious exceptions, a book here, a 
book there, so glowing with life, so 
steeped in artistry, so complete with 
color, that it overbalances the others, 
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YZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
used to pass a tumble-down house 
every day on her way to school. 
k after week she worried herself with 
rds, trying to tell what the old house 
feelings. Finally, “The 
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gd teaching school. 
saw, eager, dreamy, fond of young peo- 
ple, and possessed the gift of authority.” 
Her fifteen pupils at the St. John’s Par- 
ih School belonged mostly to the country- 
die, where she was born, in 1856, near 
Baltimore. 
sster, her German mother, who loved gar- 
dns and daffodils, and her Welsh father, 
astern silent man. 
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plished. F 
At this time she was about eighteen, 


She says she was 


Here she lived with her twin 


Here the Maryland 
seemed to be a memory of 
mral England, with quiet roads, a 
gacked, high wall, wild mint and “old 


yomen with bees”; this English atmos- 


ghere haunts her poems. 

Miss Reese had hardly reached twenty 
shen her career took her to Baltimore. 
for awhile she taught in the German- 
English High School, where she spoke 


German all morning and English all 
afternoon. Later she taught English 
literature in a Negro school. However, 


Western High School, in that city, won 
her services for twenty years, and one of 
the poet’s most cherished memories is the 
day when, after her retirement, this 
school unveiled, in her honor, a bronze 
tablet upon its walls, inscribed with her 
most famous and loved sonnet, “Tears.” 

Although Miss Reese taught school for 
forty-five years, her poems are not “book- 
ish.” They speak with sensitive author- 
ity, using the small details of experience 
to demonstrate a larger, more enveloping 
aspect of life. For instance one poem 
begins “Could I shake you out of my 
heart, As water out of a cup.” And in the 


following poem such knowable things as. 


t picked flower or the sky describe a 
love. 


Lover to Lover 


Were I to love you less, 

You would be a star, 

An apricot bloom plucked on a hill, 
And set within a jar. 


But I do love you so, 

You are the sky itself; 

The whole white loneliness of spring, 
Not one flower on a shelf. 


Miss Reese brings many specific things 
into a poem to suggest the difference be- 
tween the world of fact, where two needs 
two to become four, and the world of 
dream where “My two is four,” but she 
hever confuses the poem’s simple, single 
theme; this is a grace of a real lyric poet. 


Dreams 


Facts are like these: 
; A dove has wings; 

And there are books and wharves, 
And there are kings. 
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By them we barter spires, 
Or a gilt cup; 

Or patch a road, 

Or pluck a flower up. 


Dreams are not so; 

My two is four; 

And what I save is piled 
High as a door. 

Naked, I go in silks; 
Though bare my hand, 

I have a field, 

A house in every land. 
Let a world rot, 

A rose tumble down; 
The dream of it will run 
From town to town. 


A dream may be so small as to be 
only imagined about a homely sound and 
still be magical. How many sounds can 
you find in “Wind?” This poem, like 
most of Miss Reese’s verse, is . faintly 
irregular but extremely musical in rhythm. 


Wind 

Now has the wind a sound 

Made out of rain; 

A misty, broken secretness, 

That drenches road and pane. 

It drips and drips; a hush 

Falls on the town; 

Like golden clods an old tree shakes 

Its apples down. 

Her personality as a poet may be 
further felt in the titles of some of her 
books of poems: A Wayside Lute, Pas- 
tures. A Branch of May, Wild Cherry; 
and in that of her reminiscences, A Vie- 
torian Village. Her work is popular 
over the English-speaking world, and she 
has received many honors, literary prizes 
and degrees. Though the craftsmanship 
in her poems may now be considered tra- 
ditional, we must not forget that at one 
time she was a far-sighted modernist. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from White 
April, by Lizette Woodworth Keese, copyright, 


1930, by permission of the publishers, Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 





THE WEAVERS. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. 


This was one of the very first plays 
to deal with a purely proletarian theme. 
It dealth with it so faithfully and with 
such tremendous realism, that I can see 
it, just as I once saw it on the stage, 
every time I open the book. 

Silesia, a 


It is about an uprising in 
desperate, sickening struggle against 
conditions no longer to be borne. A 


young soldier lights the spark of protest; 
it flames into fury, then into blazing 
revolt and pillage, then is quenched in 
blood. Nothing good comes of it save 
the chance to die like men instead of like 
dogs. 

The play opens with the mill-owner 
pressing his advantage over the helpless; 
there is no organized labor; this was a 
long time ago. Their poverty has reached 
their very souls; their deepest tragedy is 
that they have become poor in spirit, 
cringing for bread. You watch the 
trouble start; watch it, breathless, as it 
breaks out again in later acts. 


I once conducted a discussion class in 
modern drama in a district where there 
were many intelligent young people of 
foreign blood, and where there was a 
deep personal interest in labor problems. 
The discussion of this play lasted so long 
the janitor put the light out on us. We 
could scarcely get up a discussion on 
any play on Broadway that season; they 
all seemed hollow after this one. 


SHE. By H. Rider Haggard. 


I saw She in mid-ocean this summer, in 
the movies, and what was my surprise 
to find it taking place somewhere beyond 
the Arctic Circle, in a land of avalanches. 
For I was brought up on that book, whose 
vogue was still raging when I was a girl, 
and well recall that it was in the tropic 
heat of Africa, in the lost wildernesses 
of the jungle, surrounded by wild and 
terrible barbarians, that its strange do- 
ings happened. They seemed at the time 
really to have happened; that was Rider 
Haggard’s special power, and it will keep 
him remembered among the minor Vic- 
torians. 

These wild creatures were ruled— 
here was the thrill—by a white and beauti- 
ful priestess, all-powerful, ruthless and 
immortal. <A _ fine young Englishman 
found a manuscript; it sent him search- 
ing Africa to avenge the killing of his 
ancestor by this priestess. This had hap- 
pened a long time ago, but by this time 
you were not noticing things like that— 
your eyes being glued to the page. I can 
see her now, the glorious, deadly, death- 
less “She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed,” renew- 
ing her mighty youth by bathing in the 
sacred flame. She tried that once too 
often and burned up—just in time to 
save the Englishman and his two com- 
panions. Young men in those years used 
to call young ladies of their choice “She,” 
to indicate their willingness to obey them, 
and any lady who looked younger than 
her age was likely to be called “She” for 
another reason. I am glad the tale has 
come back; it really never went clear 
away, for though the novel was first pub- 
lished in 1887, it has never in all these 
years been permitted to go out of print. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Quotation Crostic No. 3 


By Marie A. Toser 
CLOSING DATE, DECEMBER 10, 1935 


Directions: -To solve this puzzle, you 
must guess twenty-six words, the defini- 
tions of which are given in the column 
headed Definitions. Write the letters of 
the words in the column headed words 
and also, letter by letter, in the corres- 
pondingly numbered spaces on the Quo- 
tation Diagram... The spaces are always 
on the right of their numbers. Each word 
in the Quotation Diagram is on a separ- 
ate line. For complete instructions and list 
of prizes, see Sept. 21 Scholastic, page 12. 

The numbers in the Quotation Diagram 
correspond with the order of the words 


in the quotation, reading from top to 
bottom, first in the left-hand column, then 
in the center column, then in the right- 
hand column. When all spaces have been 
filled in you will have a quotation from a 
poem by a well-known Negro writer. The 
mark (/) in the Quotation Diagram in- 
dicates the end of a line in the poem. 

The first letter in each word of the 
Word column, reading from top to bot- 
tom, spell the name of the author and 
the title of the poem from which the quo- 
tation is taken. In this puzzle seven F’s 
have been inserted in the Quotation Dia- 
gram. 





DEFINITIONS 


American poet, 1819-1892 

Home state of Carl Sandburg 
( Abbrev.) 

His wife turned to salt 

English writer, 1844-1912 

Fifteenth of March, May, 
July, October 

Relating, to (Suffix) 

Device for washing floors 

A room for the display of 
merchandise 

Author of “Pippa Passes” 

One who resists authority 

Founder of the Round Table 

Hebrew prophet, about 720 B.C. 

One who receives or pays out 
money 

Author of “Les Miserables” 

Moby Dick 

Writer of fairy tales 

Advanced’ medical student 
resident in a hospital 

City of ancient Greece 

Arm joint 

Retarding, slackening 

Aboriginal American 

A circlet for the } 1 

Aphrodite 

Object of worship 

Subdue the tone of 

Trojan prince, hero of the 
“Aeneid” 


1—2—8—_4—_ 5— 
6(F)7—8—9— . 
10—11—12—13— 
14(F)15—16—17—/ 
18—19—20—21— 
22232425 _ 26 
27—28—29—30—31— 
82—33—34— 35—36—/ 





37—38—-39— 
40—41—-42— 
43—44—45—46—47— 


48—49— 


Worps 


30—72—132—111—50—57—-79— 
146—19—129— 


100—137—121— 
143—90—110—141— 
125—92—75—89— 


98—96—59— 
124—63—5 5— 
53—114—60—131—120—78—-101—_-76— 


18—-28—-24—62—-3 1103-12105 —— 
4—9—23—16—39— 
3—7—86—10—20—15— 
52—80—37—115—54—_41— 
5—17—46—56—2 1—_-67—_ 


1—32—148—77— 

43—8 1—-106—108—5 1— 
11—64—13—8—36—7 1—__ 44-70 —— 
73—95—113—26—88—104— 


40—117—127—27—35—1 16— 
2—136—99—130—138— 
68—38—29—93—109—33—134— 
82—91—34—139—87—147— 
58—45—49—102—74— 
25—42—133—69—85— 
94—47—144—107— 
48—112—126—66—65—122—-145—-83—— 
22—84—140—118—119—97— 
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Quotation Crostic No, 2 
Winners 


Author: Galsworthy 
Title of book: Candelabra 
Author’s birthplace: England 


Quotation: 


“Theater, cinemas, and the radio 
not and should not replace our 
because when we are reading we ¢ 
stop and think, and when we are 
watching and listening somebody jg }, 
ing very good care that we should 
stop and think.” 


Prize Winners 


Each of these students will receiye 
Modern Library book: 


Glenn White, Alexandria (Indiana) § 
School 


Ellen Jackson, 14, Northeast High 8¢ 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Joan Muldowney, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mercy High S¢ 


William H. McBurne , 16, Welch (I 
ana) High School 


Katherine M. Punly, 15, East Hi 
School, Denver, (olorado 


Glenn White’s List of Books 


Cyrano de Bergzrac, ty Edmund Rostand. J 


Cyrano I find an astute champion for many thi 
we have in commoen—an ugly nose, a love of hu 
fights, and lovers. 


Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson. Some é 
I will have this book in my library and when 
open it the gentle, incomparable description 
bring the perfume of forest flowers to my memo 
and the girl Rima will linger again in my drean 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. What 
refreshing moment—reading this mellow, lo 
story of a great man who found all life has tool 
as just a schoolmaster who loved his boys. 
short, but if it reads quickly, it remembers lo 


As the Earth Turns, by Gladys Hasty 
I have seen the seasons of New England, sh 
the joys and sorrows of its people, tasted 
products of the farm and its kitchen, sat inf 
church with its homely, honest congregation 
cause I have read this book. 


The Daring Young Man on the Flying Tr 
by William Saroyan. What have we h 
daring new writer who seems to open up his hea 
and brain on paper, who snatches at unsound 
bass chords of life, who honestly tries and hones 
fumbles. Dare we say we like it? 
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HIS is Book Week, when new 
publications—not only for young 
people, but for every age that takes 
an interest in books—are spread on 
~ the counters of book shops the country over. 
J am thus spreading out an assortment 
of new books for you to-day, in what 
may look like confusion, for in the lot 
there are books for so many different 
tastes and ages. 

For instance, if your school pays par- 
ticular attention to creative writing, or 
to the development of contemporary 
American literature, it should certainly 
have the new Amy Lowell, by Foster 
Damon. This is a “definitive” biography; 
that is, until more new material is dis- 
covered about her, it will be sheer arro- 
gance to write another one. It is not 
likely this will happen; Miss Lowell’s 
life story has here been told in close 
detail. It is important that you realize 
the deep and lasting effect on our litera- 
ture, our poetry, our criticism in par- 
ticular, of this tremendous fighting force 
of the American poetic Renaissance. It is 
quite as important for young people to 
learn, as most of you will for the first 
time through this book, the strange, 
grotesque tragedy of her life, the fate 
against which she made so noble and 
grandiose a stand. 

You should have another biography to 
put with it, Vachel Lindsay, by Edgar 
Lee Masters. This brings back the 
“Springfield Troubadour” you may have 
heard in your own school, reciting the 
poems he used to love to give to school 
audiences because they understood so 
well their spirit and meaning. This book 
has its tragedy too; it will come as a 
surprise to you, as to me, though I knew 
both Mr. Lindsay and Miss Lowell. There 
is a long letter to me from her in Mr. 
Damon’s book, by the way, giving her 
impressions of the young poets of her 
day, including Elinor Wylie and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 

If you read or study plays you should 
have this new big volume The Pulitzer 
Prize Plays, which has all sixteen of the 
plays that have won this prize since its 
beginning in 1918. There is an introduc- 
tion by William Lyons Phelps about the 
method of the committee’s choice—some- 
thing about which I am often asked. 

If you give as well as study plays, 
get Directing for the Amateur Stage, by 
Leslie Crump (Dodd). It goes from 
choosing the play.and preparing the script 
for production through all the details of 
rehearsing, staging and acting; its advice 
in expression, speech and pronunciation 
are good for anyone who speaks in public. 

Along this line, though for somewhat 
younger readers—say up to fifteen or so— 
comes an excellent collection of the 
stories of grand operas: The Prize Song, 
by Harriette Weber, with an introduc- 
tion by Dorothy Lawton, music librarian 
of the New York Public Library, who 
knows how much this sort of book is 
needed for young people listening to 
opera on the radio or attending it in 


_ Person. 




















































































































































































































































































English Section 





Drawing by Karl Moseley 


from “The Earth for Sun,” by W. Maz- 
well Reed, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Here are some valuable additions to 
your outfit for writers. From These 
Stories Went to Market, edited by Ver- 
non McKenzie of the Department of 
Journalism, University of Washington, 
you can get what many young writers 
need so badly—constructive criticism on 
why a story does or does not reach print. 
Here are sixteen “first stories” that 
landed in important periodicals; each 
has a “case history” attached, giving the 
experience of the story from its inception 
through its various developments; the 
book bears out its author’s contention that 
“stories are not written but re-written.” 

You may remember that I strongly 
advised you to read the sketches of Max 
Miller in J Cover the Waterfront be- 
cause they might teach you more, by ex- 
ample, about the higher ranges of first- 
class reporting than you were likely to 
get from many a text-book. I repeat this 
advice for Morris Markey’s Manhattan 
Reporter. It is made of brief reports 
of life in New York, as a_ keen-eyed, 
cool-headed observer gets it, one whose 
interest is in that form of the unusual 
to be found in the midst of everyday 
life. You may have read some of the 
sketches in The New Yorker; they have 
the special touch for which this magazine 
has become famous. 


Another book resulting from this brisk 
weekly has given me so much entertain- 
ment already, and promises to give so 
much more, that I hasten to suggest it 
to you: The New Yorker Book of Verse. 
There is a notion, held chiefly by dull 
people, that light verse is easy to write 
and not worth reading. Try these speci- 
mens of it. You will find yourself wish- 
ing with all your might that you could 
have said something in so compact, pre- 
cise and attractive a fashion. By no 
means all this verse is funny, though a 
good deal is; you will re-discover lost 
favorites and find poems by famous 
poets, but the main thing is that you 
will have a good time. 

The Command of Words, by 5S. 
Stephenson Smith is a large, well-packed 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOOK WEEK 


By 
May Lamberton Becker 


work on getting together and rightly 
using “a ready, wide and sure vorabu- 
lary.” Language grows, it does not gather 
in a hurry. This book pays much atten- 
tion to roots of words, and _ includes 
special and technical vocabularies, but it 
also deals with the art of conversation, 

Girls have no excuse this year for not 
knowing the rules of polite behavior, and 
judging from the calls I have had for 
books on etiquette, they are looking for 
such advice. There is another guide now: 
Personality Preferred, by Elizabeth 
Woodward. Four hundred thousand girls 
have written to her already, on the 
Ladies Home Journal; she has now 
collected examples of practical advice on 
problems most concerning these girls. 

I am continually asked to suggest 
novels from the new books for adults 
that will be suitable for High School 
collections, and as soon as this Book 
Week rush is past I will try to do it; 
meanwhile put Spring Comes On Forever, 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich (Appleton) on 
your list if you live in the Middle West— 
indeed, if you are interested in a whole- 
some, honest, story of pioneer Nebraska 
and a pleasant young heroine going there 


from Illinois in a covered wagon. It is 
in line with her perennial favorite, A 
Lantern in her Hand. Mary Ellen 


Chase’s Silas Crockett upholds the repu- 
tation she made with Mary Peters; it is 
the story of four generations of New 
Englanders from clipper ship men of 
1830 to the present-day descendants of 
the family, who work in the local herring 
factory. 


Be sure to put Hildegarde Hawthorne's 
Youth’s Captain into your library; it is 
a life of Ralph Waldo Emerson that puts 
into the somewhat austere figure you may 
have found in the manuals of literature 
the sparkle and charm his friends found 
in him. Hildegarde Hawthorne’s family 
holds personal memories of this great age 
in American life and literature that give 
her new book—as they did her life of her 
grandfather, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ro- 
mantic Rebel—a special value and flavor. 

There is a new volume in the excellent 
series of craft books by Edwin T. Hamil- 
ton, Tin Can Craft. Make no mistake; 
this is not a book of gift-shoppe articles 
and gadgets; he teaches you to make 
the simplicity and firm line true metal 
work shquid have; they are in their own 
way works of artistic craftsmanship. The 
feature is that the material is old tin cans. 
I have seen and handled some of the 
originals of these fine photographs, and 
wondered at the results from such a 
start. 

For the information and enlightenment 
of anyone who loves to look at the stars 
and would like to watch them in their 
courses, a new Handbook of the Heavens 
has been made by Hubert Bernhard, 
Dorothy Bennett and Hugh S. Rice. 


(List of books on page 22) 


Hidden Threats at the Main Artery 
of Imperial Trade and Defense 


Why Did Britain 
Behave Differently? 
HERE have been two con- 


spicuous cases recently of un- 

provoked aggression by a 

strong power upon a weaker 
country—Japan’s attack on China, 
and Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia. In 
these two cases Great Britain, the 
chief European power, the leading 
force in the League of Nations, and 
one of the principals in the current 
world drama, behaved very differ- 
ently. 

The first case. In the autumn and 
winter of 1931-1932, the Japanese 
war party—the real dictator of 
Japan—invaded Manchuria and es- 
tablished there the puppet govern- 
ment of “Manchukuo.” It bombarded 
Shanghai, destroyed the homes of a 
million Chinese people, and violated 
the conventions of the international- 
ized territory. Since that time the 
Japanese war machine has greatly 
extended its control over China and 
has secretly worked itself into a posi- 
tion from which it dictates to the 
national government. I was in north- 
ern and middle China in the winter 
of 1931-32 and was eye-witness to 
some of these events. 

To all of this imperialist aggres- 
sion, Great Britain offered no vigorous 
opposition. She contented herself 
with merely allowing the League of 
Nations to conduct an inquiry by 
“outside” investigators (the Lytton 
Commission), which resulted in hav- 
ing the League declare Japan to be 
an “aggressor nation.” But, although 
Japan withdrew from the League as 
a result of this action, no economic or 
military “sanctions” were applied by 
the League, and Great Britain herself 
neither made threats nor interposed 
armed force. 

The second case. This year another 
dictator, the Italian Mussolini, has 
openly carried on a campaign of ag- 
gression and “expansion” in Ethiopia. 
An army of a quarter million has al- 
ready seized and “annexed” territory, 
bombed undefended towns, and is now 
engaged in a general advance into the 
country with the announced purpose 


of forcing Ethiopian subjugation. 

In this case Great Britain has op- 
posed the aggressor so vigorously as 
to precipitate a crisis in world affairs 
and to bring the nations of the earth 
to the verge of a Second World War. 
(As I write tension seems to be mo- 
mentarily lessened by Mussolini’s re- 
call of troops from Libya, but, so 
fragile are the bonds of peace, that 
events may have taken place before 
this article is in print to bring about 
that catastrophe.) Under British lead- 
ership the League has declared that 
Italy is an “aggressor nation” and 
that she has violated Article XV of 
the Covenant. For the first time in all 
history a world organization of na- 
tions has speedily moved to apply 
drastic economic sanctions against 
such an aggressor and Britain has in- 
dependently moved a huge fleet of 
battleships into the Mediterranean. 

Why did Great Britain behave so 
differently in the two cases? There 
is perhaps no more important ques- 
tion confronting thinking people over 
the entire world. Although the com- 
plete answer to it is a complicated 
one, the cue lies in a consideration 
of Britain’s imperial stake. Japan’s 
threat at the Empire in 1932 was not 
great enough to provoke her into vig- 
orous action. But Mussolini threatens 
the very life-line of her empire, and 
that in turn threatens her control of 
the seas, her commanding position in 
the economic world, her dependence 
on and mastery over the uninterrupted 
flow of world trade, and hence the 
very lives of the 45,000,000 nationals 
in the British Isles. 


The Stake: Control of World Empire 


The stake is now too big—and Eng- 
land has had to move! To understand 
what this “stake” is we must bring 
together in close relationship the his- 
torical and geographic facts of the 
British Empire, the sea-routes of 
trade which bind it together, the focal 
point of Italy’s imperial expansion 
and threat, and the interests of 
France and other European countries. 

For three centuries, and especially 
since 1850, each of the leading indus- 
trial nations of the world has vigor- 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D, 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


ously engaged in economic imperial- 
ism. By that is meant that, in each 
country, private business men hay 
exploited “backward” regions under 
the economic and military protection 
of the government. In this world 
wide movement of conquest and co- 
onization Great Britain led all other 
nations, building an empire which 
now embraces about one-fourth of the 
lands and of the people of the world, 
The first two centuries witnessed Eng. 
land’s “East India,” and other ad 
venturing companies, exploring and 
seizing lands, conquering and gov- 
erning poorly armed peoples in the 
Americas, Asia, Africa, and _ the 
islands of the seven seas. Most of 
this was done by private companies, 
with the acquiescence, indeed with 
the partnership, of kings, queens, 
cabinets, and Parliament, and with 
the backing of the British navy and 
army. In the third century—the one 
that has just passed—the British 
government formally took over these 
possessions and has ruled them de 
rectly by an efficient system of trained 
and experienced civil and military 
servants. But the definition of ece 
nomic imperialism we have just given 
still holds good, for now the British 
government is committed to holding 
at all costs the lands, raw materials, 
markets, and places of investment of 
nearly a half billion people. 


The Trade Artery of the Empire 


Thus Britain’s stake in the inter 
national conflicts of 1935-1936 is, a 
it has been for nearly a hundred 
years, the uninterrupted control of 
the industry, business, and gover® 
ment of some 500,000,000 people ia 
six continents. Less than one-tenth 
of these (45,000,000) are in the 
“Mother Country,” the United King 
dom. One-seventh (35,000,000) are 
in Africa. Seventy-odd per cent (350; 
000,000 plus) are in Asia, 10,00 
miles from the seat of the imperial 
government in London. Hence, aay 
situation which involves a threat 
this empire must be studied first 
the light of its geography, its policies 
its economics and its history. 


This vast empire is held together 
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by several arteries of trade and naval 
jefense, but one is more important 
than all of the others. That is the 
one shown by the black line in the 
sccompanying map, the Mediterran- 
ean-Suez-Red Sea line. Note how it 
connects Britain’s ports with her 
strategic naval and trade bases: Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Alexandria, Haifa (in 

Palestine), the oil fields of Iraq, the 
Suez Canal, the Red Sea, and on to 
India, the Far East and Australia. 
Back and forth over this main artery 
heats the economic blood of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Cut this trade artery and 
the Empire stands a good chance of 
bleeding to death. 

There are perhaps several spots 
where a strong and bold power could 
wut this artery, but the most favor- 
sble’one is undoubtedly the spot that 
js just now the focus of international 
attention. That is the historic east- 
en Mediterranean region between 
the Nile and the Mesopotamian val- 
leys. 

Within this region—which joins 
Africa and Asia—lie Egypt, Iraq, 
Palestine, and Trans-Jordania, and 
tach one is of great importance to the 
preservation of the British Empire. 
Egypt is perhaps the crux because 
yithin it lies the Suez Canal which 
mts Asia apart from Africa. French 
engineers dug it in 1869 but the Brit- 
ish have largely controlled it since 
1875, although nominally it is man- 
aged by an international board of 
directors (Schol., Oct. 26, p. 21). The 
vorld trade map of the Empire shows 
why the British are so much con- 
cerned about the Suez 
Canal. The sea route from 
London to the ports of the- 
Far East via the Suez Ca- 
tal is 5,000 miles shorter 
than around Africa by way 
if Capetown. This means 
asaving of from ten to fifteen days 
ailing for an average steamer. 

But Egypt and especially the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is important 
fr other reasons. Its tropical cli- 
mate and soil are favorable for the 
production of cotton, provided the 
fw of the Blue Nile River can be 
ngulated for irrigation of large areas 
# land. But the Blue Nile, upon 
thich the cotton producers of the 
fidan depend for water, rises out of 
lake Tsana in Ethiopia. Whoever 
ntrols this source controls the irri- 
ftion of cotton land, and hence can 
eriously affect England’s textile fac- 
tories, 

Moreover, Egypt herself, with 30,- 
0,000 people, provides a consider- 
ttle market for Britain’s goods. It 
significant that in the past genera- 
ton British companies have secured 
great preponderance of building 

manufacturing contracts in 
pt. British firms build the dams, 
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and British possessions. 


irrigation works, railways, locomo- 
tives, and other utilities. As a mar- 
ket and a place for investment, there- 
fore, as well as because it is the site 
of the Suez Canal, Egypt is impor- 
tant to England. Britain must keep 
Egypt under control at all costs. 

So much for England’s keen inter- 
est in Egypt, the Sudan, and the Suez. 
Nearby, just east of the Canal, lies 
another vital sector of her imperial 
life-line—Iraq, Palestine and Trans- 
Jordania. Ancient Mesopotamia, now 
called Iraq, has become once more an 
international center of attention be- 
cause of the rich oil fields which have 
been discovered there. As usual Eng- 
land was on the spot as soon as the 
strike was made and today largely 
controls both the economic and the 
political destiny of the new country. 


The Role of Oil 


Moreover, she has built a pipe- 
line across Iraq, Trans-Jordania, and 
Palestine which delivers Iraq oil di- 
rectly to British ships in the new 
British-built port of Haifa, Palestine. 
With ninety-odd per cent of her naval 
ships burning oil—to say nothing of 
her enormous private marine and in- 
dustrial use of it—Great Britain will 
let nothing stand in the way of her 
overlordship of Iraq, Palestine, and 
Trans-Jordania. 

Other factors undoubtedly have 
played a part in England’s vigorous 
moves to halt the Italian Dictator’s 
armies; for example, the recent peace- 
poll in Britain, the hatred of the 
British people for Fascism, the im- 


Britain’s “Life-Line.” The map shows the importance 
of the Mediterranean Sea and the Suez Canal to the 
British Empire and indicates why statesmen in London 
are watching with anxiety Mussolini’s activities in Africa. 
See key at upper right for shaded areas indicating Italian 
(Courtesy, New York Times.) 
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minence of the November general 
election, and the general economic 
stagnation in 1931-1932. But with 
due consideration of those, I am con- 
vinced that the factors named: (1) 
control of the short sea route via 
Suez, (2) the cotton production, the 
markets and the strategic location of 
Egypt, and (3) the oil and naval bases 
of the eastern Mediterranean, supply 
the most realistic reasons why Brit- 
ain—at long last!—has acted to stop 
Mussolini in Ethiopia while letting 
Japan help herself on the east coast 
of Asia. Her stake in Mussolini's 
colonial adventures is too vital. 

Whether by deliberate design or 
by mere geographic coincidence, Ital- 
ian armies attacking Ethiopia are at 
this moment creating a _ potential 
thrust at the British Empire. Al- 
though Great Britain’s leaders long 
miscalculated and discounted Musso- 
lini’s repeated public announcements 
of his intentions in northeast Africa, 
they waked up in June, 1935, to the 
threat which those intentions consti- 
tuted. Every act since that date can 
be realistically interpreted only in the 
light of that threat. 

Here, then, we drop the curtain 
on the British scene from the cur- 
rent international drama. We shall 
raise it next in Geneva, because the 
League of Nations has become a 
principal actor in the play. While 
acting directly and independently in 
moving her home fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean, England has also employed 
the new international machinery to 
serve her own purposes. To under- 
stand how she has done that it will be 
necessary to survey the structure and 
acts of the League in other interna- 
tional crises as well as in the current 
one. That will be the theme of my 
next article. 
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Future Farmers of America Meet 


WO thousand high school boys 
paraded into the Kansas City 
Arena on Tuesday night of the 
week of the American Royal 
Stock Show last month. They were 
celebrating the opening of the eighth 
annual convention of the Future 
Farmers of America, an organization 
of 100,000 boys, all students in Vo- 
cational Agriculture high schools. 
They came from 47 States and 
Hawaii. Many of the members ar- 
rived at the convention with prize 
stock and poultry which they had 
raised themselves for entry in the 
live-stock show and _ competition. 
Judging teams, representing various 
chapters of the F.F.A. displayed their 
ability to recognize the fine points of 
well-bred animals. 
But the convention was not entirely 
concerned with steers and sheep and 
hogs and poultry. A demonstration 


(Above) The boys of the Shawnee Mission 
Chapter of the F.F.A., Merriam, Kansas, 
were awarded the Chapter Prize of $300 
for the best record of cooperative ac- 
tivities and community service. Some of 
the chapter members are shown testing 
milk, one of their cooperative services. 
(At right) The champion over all breeds 
in the vocational agriculture beef classes 
at the American Royal Stock Show went 
to Future Farmer Hale Thompson, 14, 
of Hatfield, Missouri, for his shorthorn 
steer. 








of parliamentary procedure was pre- 
sented by boys from a Louisiana chap- 
ter; how to conduct an extemporaneous 
speaking contest was demonstrated by 
a Kentucky chapter; and one of the 
major events of the convention was 
the public speaking contest with a 
$250 prize which was won by Mont 
Kenney of Fillmore, Utah. The busi- 
ness sessions of the convention kept 
the two delegates from each state andi 


the observers occupied during the day. 

The Future Farmers of America 
was organized im 1928. It gained 20,- 
000 members this past year, bringing 
the total above 100,000. They are 
affiliated with 3,977 different chap- 
ters, each chapter associated with a 
high school teaching vocational agri- 
culture. The organization is operated 
by the boys themselves, though it is 
fostered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, under Assistant. Commissioner 
J. C. Wright, and his assistants J. A. 
Linke and W.-A. Ross. 

While the Future Farmers were 
meeting in convention, a committee 
from the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion were there as observers and an- 
nounced that next month they would 
tell of their plans for another boys’ 
organization to be known as the Fu- 
ture Craftsmen of America. 


SCHOLASTI 


» SIGNPOSTS « 


Fortune Magazine devotes the leading 
article of the November issue to an ap 
ticle, “Grasslands.” It is sub-titled “Th 
Frontier; Cultivation; Dust.” Another 
article, by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, deals 
with the implications of the “Brookip 
Report.” There is a remarkable portfolig 
of maps on Ethiopia. Also an inform) 
article on Col. Frank Knox (see p, 21), 

* 


Nations Can Live at Home (W, ¥, 
Norton, $2.75), by O. W. Willcox, noted 
agrobiologist, predicts that it will be 
sible in the future for 15,000 people 
live on an amount of food produced of 
one square mile. iIn- separate book re 
views Stuart Chase praises the book ang 
Secretary Henry A.- Wallace calls § 
“ridiculous.” 


e 

“Rivalries in Ethiopia” (World Peag 
Foundation, New. York City, 25c) is 4 
a 64-page book written for popular dig 
tribution. It should be read by thog 
who want to know what is happening i 
the world today, for it gives a thorough 
background on the Italo-Ethiopian site 
ation. 


e 
Labor disputes have created a lively ip 
terest in union and employer relation, 
Collective Bargaining (H. W. Wilson Co, 
90c), by Julia E. Johnsen, is the lated 
addition to “The Reference Shelf” serig, 


’ 

Edward Levinson, who has been a labor 
reporter for 15 years, coniributes “Strike 
breaking Incorporated” to the Novembe 
Harper's. It is the inside story of th 
gangster methods used to break strikes 
in the United States. 


® 

The Lords of Creation (Harpers, $3.0) 
by Frederick Lewis Allen, the author @ 
Only Yesterday, is an illuminating and 
exciting history of American financiet 
from 1900 to 1935. 

« 

You have read about the recent Social 
Credit victory in Alberta, Canada. Bat 
what is it all about, what is Social Credit? 
The New Economics Group, 55 Fifi 
Ave., New York City, will send yous 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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[he League 





e to an ap manoeuvres 
-titled “The Sir Samuel Hoare, Great Britain’s 
r Another foreign Minister, and Premier Laval of 
oulton, dealy France came to a climax at Geneva 
“Brookings it was revealed that the principal 
ble portfolig Bystions of the world are solidly backing 
in informing je Sanctions Committee’s economic boy- 
(see p. 21), Mgt of Italy. All penalties are expected 
tp take effect by November 18. 
me (W. & f tions during the 
ae Acceptances of sanctions during 
illeox, noted al ‘i 
ill yeek brought the totals of League mem 
ey peosttl jers for the five proposals to the follow- 
€ . 
produced og ing status: 
ate book re Fifty-one for Proposal 1, the arms em- 














largo; 50 for Proposal 2, the credit em- 
jergo; 49 for Proposal 3, the boycott of 
Italian goods; 49 for Proposal 4, ban- 

exports to Italy of raw. materials 
entrolled by these governments; 41 for 
Proposal 5, for mutual assistance to pre- 
ent cooperating nations from losing 
fade. Dr. Augusto de Vasconcelos of 

Portugal, chairman of the full Sanctions 
(Committee, acknowledged with 
thanks Secretary of State Hull’s 
declaration that the United 
Sates would not interfere with 
league efforts to end the Ethi- 

jan conflict with sanctions. 
President Roosevelt’s recent 
gatements have been interpreted 
@ putting greater moral pres- 
gre on American exports to 
sop their trade with Italy, al- 
though the trade in borderline 
yar materials has not been 
banned officially. 

This lineup of nations has in- 
qeased the League’s confidence 
ip its sanctions plan, but it still 
mmains to be seen if German, 
Japanese and American business 
men, in particular, will refrain 
from crippling the boycott through ship- 
ments to Italy. The League also feels 
tore robust since France has agreed to 
gve Britain naval assistance if Italy 
fould attack in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Tritain, instead of withdrawing warships 
#@ Mussolini desired, sent several more to 
Mediterranean and criticized Italy’s 
fiilure to remove more troops from Libya. 
Italy, hostility against Britain con- 
ed to grow. English shops were at- 
ted and additional guards were thrown 
ind the British Embassy. Attacks in the 
press brought a retort that Mus- 
i must muzzle his press before Britain 
stop showing her naval teeth. 
decreeing Italians must go on 
rations, Mussolini pledged the na- 
to a finish fight against League 
ties and declared all civilized peoples 
feel the “deepest shame” at the 
siege of Italy. 
Britain, Prime Minister Stanley 
in called on the United States 
the League and strengthen its 
is to insure world peace. 
Aloisi, Mussolini’s spokesman, 
ed with Hoare and Laval at 

and discussed terms by which 
te could be attained. League recogni- 
of Italy’s expansion requirements and 
tion of Ethiopian territory invaded, 
basis of Italian peace overtures. The 
hity of world opinion against Italy 
to have stiffened the League's de- 
ition to deal with Italy through 
¢-Briand Pact, which outlawed 
45 an instrument of international 
uy and refuses recognition of any ter- 
gains by aggressive war. Italy 
Heels she can gain Ethiopian territory 
Some international horse trading. 
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Italian armies in Ethiopia continued 
their slow advance from the north, east 
and south. Ethiopia met this advance 
with guerilla warfare, but refrained from 
hurling its troops against the modernized 
legions of Mussolini: The Italian columns 
have found road making a more difficult 
problem than fighting, but observers ex- 
pect the Ethiopians to make a deter- 





















~ Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 


CLOSING IN ON HIM 


mined stand soon in the Ogaden province 
in the south and around Makale in the 
north. Ethiopia’s women and _ children 
have been mobilized to prepare ‘defenses 
behind which the tribesmen are being 
consolidated for the first definite effort 
of Ethiopia to check Italian invasion. 

15 Manuel 


Philippines ¥ xe 


inaugurated as first President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth and the Fili- 
pinos started on the path toward com- 
plete independence from the United 
States. The Tydings-McDuffie Congres- 
sional Act, passed last April, provides for 
the United States to reduce its control 
to a minimum and withdraw entirely in 
ten years. (Schol., April 13.) 

Official guests at the inauguration were 
Vice-President John N. Garner, and a 
party of 46 Senators and Representatives, 
and Secretary of War George Dern. The 
Congressional party had all its expenses 
paid by the Commonwealth Government. 
During the trip Vice-President Garner 
and Speaker Byrns visited Japan and had 
an audience with Emperor Hirohito. No 
report of their conversations was released. 
It was announced, however, that the Vice- 
President did not take off his shoes when 
he visited the Emperor. This little point 
of etiquette had caused much comment 
and Garner had said he would take an 
extra pair of socks so he wouldn’t risk 
embarrassment by having a hole in one 
of them. Now, it appears, that for a 
great many years foreign visitors have 
not been -required to take off their shoes 
when visiting the Emperor, so all fears 
about a disastrous breach of etiquette 


On November 


17 


he March of Events Around the World 


were groundless. More sober commen- 
tators wondered if we worried too much 
about socks and not enough about patch- 
ing the strained relations between this 
country and Japan—strained further by 
our naval building campaign and refusal 
to grant Japan parity with us. (Schol., 
Nov. 9.) 

Although the United States surrendered 


political control of the Philippines, she 
remains responsible for the island’s de- 
fenses. A military commission headed 


by General Douglas MacArthur recently 
arrived to reorganize the armed forces, 
and President Quezon has arinounced a 
compulsory military training _ program. 
The United States will be represented offi- 
cially during the ten-year period by 
Frank Murphy, the new High Comniis- 
sioner, whose former post as Governor 
General was abolished. The High Com- 
missioner will be the only diplomatic con- 
tact between the Philippines and the rest 
of the world. 

Despite the official optimism which 
greeted the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, its leaders were worried ‘by the 
question— Where do we go from 
here? They are beginning to 
realize that it will be difficult for 
the economic structure of the 
islands to survive separation 
from the United States. 

It appears our generous gift 
of independence was not so gen- 
erous after all, 

In the 35 years since we ac 
quired the Philippines at the 
close of the Spanish-American 
war, the islands enjoyed free 
trade with us, and we bought 
87 per cent of their exports, 
while they became our eighth 
best customer. Then the depres- 
sion hit farm prices and duty- 
free Philippine goods were blamed 
for the trouble. Farm organizations 
found they couldn’t check exports as 
long as the Philippines were under 
the American flag, so they supported 
the Independence Act. Likewise, Amer- 
ican sugar interests in Cuba, who, 
incidentally, have a_ tariff preference, 
wanted a Philippine sugar tariff so they 
wouldn’t have this competition. The In- 
dependence Act forces the islands to ad- 
mit American goods duty free during 
the 10-year period, but Philippine exports 
are limited by quotas. This quota sys- 
tem threatens the life of Philippine busi- 
ness. 

The islands also fear Japanese aggres- 
sion if economic conditions cause the 
Commonwealth government to fail. 
Alarmists say the Japanese fleet will sail 
into Manila bay when our fleet withdraws 
ten years from now. This is foolish, 
but it is known that Japan is interested 
in the islands economically and any un- 
rest would give Japan an excuse to in- 
tervene. 

Students of the problem believe this po- 
tentially dangerous situation can be solved 
only by granting tariff agreements which 
will safeguard the islands economically. 
A further step to safeguard their inde- 
pendence, without risking a Japanese con- 
flict, would be an agreement of Powers 
that no one Power could intervene with- 
out the consent of the others. Experts 
believe Japan would sign such an agree- 
ment if we restricted our naval operations 
in that area. Already we have signed an 
agreement to share textile imports to the 
Philippines with Japan, and this success- 
ful negotiation should lead to others. 

(More foreign news on page 20) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


The Motor 
Bus Control carer's. 

ace 
the last session of Congress, ae 
effective in October, and gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission control over 
trucks and busses in interstate service. 
(Carriers operating strictly within one 
state do not come under this jurisdic- 
tion.) The Act provides for the regula- 
tion of this new and growing business on 
the same basis as the railroads. Thus, 


John Rogers, left, newly appointed Director of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the ICC, and Joseph East- 
man, Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 


the vast network of commercial trans- 
portation on the country’s 365,000 miles 
of highways and approximately 250,000 
motor carriers are now under Federal 
supervision. This compares with 1,401 
railways subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission jurisdiction. Most of 
the country’s railway mileage of 245,000 
miles is operated by about 100 railway 
systems, and the railways do not reach 
many points served by trucks. 

All motor carriers are made subject 
to regulation by the newly organized 
Motor Carriers Department of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with respect 
to the qualifications and maximum hours 
of their employees and the safety of their 
operations and equipment. John L. Rog- 
ers of Tennessee is director of this de- 
partment. His chief, Joseph B. Eastman, 
the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, emphasized that Rogers’ department 
would concern itself with cooperation and 
not policing methods. Pointing out that 
the authority of the commission over 
motor vehicles relates only to safety of 
operation, Eastman cited figures to show 
the commission’s success in fostering 
safety on the nation’s railroads. In 1911 
there were 142 passengers killed and 6,722 
injured on trains. In 1933 the respective 
totals were 38 and 1,972. By comparison, 
there were 36,000 motor vehicle fatalities 
in 1934 besides 105,000 permanent dis- 
abilities and 1,150,000 temporary dis- 
abilities caused by motor-car accidents. 
The commission’s duties do not cover 
private passenger automobiles which are 
involved in many more accidents than 
any other type of vehicle. Discussing 
further the question of safety, Eastman 
said the Government had to intervene not 
because of a lack of interest by most 
of the motor carriers but because in no 
other way could the irresponsible minor- 
ity be brought up to proper standards. 
Such was the case of railroad regulation. 
Automatic couplers, air brakes and other 


safety devices were used by many rail- 
roads before they were required by Fed- 
eral law, but the law was necessary to 
bring all railroads into line. 

The Motor Carrier Act, hailed by the 
railroads as a necessary regulation over 
the competitive truck and bus companies, 
which have been cutting heavily into rail- 
road freight revenues, also pleased the 
motor carrier men. The recent Chicago 
convention of the American Trucking 
Associations welcomed Government reg- 
ulation as a solution of some 
of their troubles—conflicting 
regulations by the states, 
competition by fly-by-night 
operators and the other 
trials of a young industry. 
Trucking men say that the 
act is having good results 
in the consolidation of some 
of the smaller companies, 
which will stabilize the in- 
dustry. 

Their immediate 
is working out “fair and 
reasonable rates” with the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The ICC cannot 
tell them what to charge, 
it can only regulate rates 
after they have been filed. 
Some truckmen want to set 
rates on a basis of their 
cost of operation plus a 
reasonable profit, while 
others would use the rail- 
road rates as a guide. After 
the trucking companies de- 
cide this argument the ICC will hold 
its hearing to determine whether the rates 
benefit everybody concerned. 

For five years the railways had been 
trying to get a Motor Carrier Act passed. 
Under this new law the bus and truck 
operators cannot slash their rates with- 
out first informing the ICC and holding 
a hearing. The new laws governing high- 
way safety will force the motor carriers 
to spend more money and will thus bring 
their costs closer to those of the rail- 
roads who have complained that Federal 
laws forced them to increase their costs 
of operation while the busses and trucks 
rambled on unhampered. 

Future prospects are that: Federal reg- 
ulation will bring lower rates on all 
transportation facilities. This will benefit 
the public, which can travel more cheaply 
as well as more safely, while the increased 
travel, induced by attractive low fares, 
will aid the busses and railroads through 
heavier traffic. 


problem 


Social Securit 


The Wagner-Lewis Social es 
Act, passed by the last session of @ 
gress, (Schol., Sept. 21) undertakes to g 
the States in providing for aged pe 
but whether these people benefit jp 
diately from the Federal law dene 
upon action by Congress and most of 
States. 

To provide 
prior to 1942, 
benefits begin, the 
provides for old-age assistance_grants 
the Federal Government to States 
qualified pension systems already set 
Funds for this purpose—$49,750,4 
were provided in the Third Deficien 
Bill, but the late Senator Huey P, 
filibustered the bill to death in the a 
ing hours of the 74th Congress, 
ministration leaders intimate Co gre 
will pass the necessary legislation ag g 
as it convenes in January. 

Of the 38 State old-age pension acts 
existence (see map) a total of 34 
of the mandatory type. The remain) 
four acts (Florida, Kentucky, Neva 
and West Virginia) were optional, |e 
ing it to the individual counties to deg 
whether or not to put the pension act a 
operation. These acts must be made mg 
datory to get Federal aid. Fourteg 
States have age limits above 65, and4 
receive Federal aid after 1940 these limi 
must be reduced to 65 years, as speci 
in the Social Security Act. — Thirtes 
States require a minimum of 15 yey 
citizenship prior to the application 
old-age assistance. 
Federal law, under which citizens 
not be disqualified because they have 
been citizens for a required period, 

Incomplete studies of State legislati 
by the Social Security Board indicate t 
nearly every State which had old 
pension legislation before the Federal i 
was enacted will have to revise its g 
tem to fit the Federal plan. Governor 
ner of Illinois has called a special 
of the legislature to revise recently p 
legislation so Federal benefits can 
gained. Governor McNutt of Indiana 
expected to call a special session to pa 
fect social security legislation and k 
tucky is prepared to revise its system, 

Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississi 
New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
lina, South Dakota, Texas, Tennessee, 
Virginia have no old-age pension syste 
but several of them will consider pla 


aid for the needy 
when the Federal old 
Social Security Ad 





OLD-AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 
(as OF OCT. 15, 1935) 


in their next legislative sessions. 
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Jimmy Walker came 
Walker marching home _ to 
New York City last 
gonth and as he walked down the gang- 
plank of the liner Manhattan, he was 
ted by a group of Tammany members 
knew him when. It was the former 
Mayor's first appearance in New York 
he went abroad to live three years 
. He departed these shores after re- 
ing as Mayor during a hearing at 
any before President Franklin D. 
foosevelt, then Governor, on charges of 
g@icial misconduct. These charges had 
n filed by Samuel Seabury, counsel of 
the Hofstadter legislative committee in- 
gstigating city affairs. A bar to Walker’s 
ful return to New York was removed 
his year when the United States Gov- 
gnment decided to drop charges of in- 
@me tax evasion against the former 
Mayor. . ’ 
When Walker and his wife, the former 
Jetty Compton, screen actress, left the 


jner to go to their car, the police had to | 
frm a flying wedge to get them through | 


the huge crowd. Its enthusiastic greeting 
gas a flashback to the days when Mayor 
jmmy’s personality and good time 
tharley fellowship, wrapped the voters 
gound his fingers. But the records of 
Walker's extravagant Tammany adminis- 
tation had more weight with the Sea- 
lary committee than did the Mayor's well- 
fnown charm. 

Walker told’ interviewers he was 
rough with politics but admitted later 
that events might alter this attitude. He 
is now 53 and would have to serve only 
afew months as a city official to become 
digible for a pension of $15,000 a year. 
The New York World Telegram, which 
kelped smash the Tammany Democratic 
@ganization in 1933 and backed the pres- 
at Mayor, F. H. LaGuardia, warned 
lammanyites that such charity wouldn't 
be tolerated. 


Buildings 
ore Quakes which had 
been weak- 
d by the severe earthquake on October 
I, were sent crashing down upon the 
trrified residents of Helena, Montana, 
when another severe earth tremor shook 
te city. This was the five hundred and 
y-fourth shock in the last nineteen 
ys. Buildings cracked and _ toppled, 
Giving people into the streets, causing 
tle evacuation of hospitals, where many 
iijured in the October 19 quake were 
patients, and with two more men crushed 
fi death, brought to seven the toll of 
fitalities since the first slight tremors 
Wre recorded on October 12. 
The earthquake centered at Helena, 
Ms felt over an area 500 miles wide 
fom Butte, Montana to Spokane, Wash- 
igton, and as far north as Calgary, Al- 
but no serious damage was done. 
nh in the early morning hours of No- 
Wmber 1, the whole eastern section of 
i United States from Chicago east 
Mrough New York, the New. England 
m@tes and the Atlantic seaboard shuddered 
& person chilled by an icy wind. Resi- 
amts in many towns were jolted out of 
Meir slumbers but no loss of life was 
ported, and property damage was slight. 


bns While General Hugh 
0 On S. Johnson was guar- 
dian of the late Blue 

Ligle, he often astounded and always en- 
ained audiences and newspaper read- 
with the unlimited supply of colorful 
ectives he could find to describe any 
uation or person he might confront. 
explosions did not always make sense 

mt they were lurid enough. Since he 
peered as WPA director of New York 
®Y, the General has been out making 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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PACIFIC 





Aout the time this message will 
reach High School students of America, 
a giant Pan American “Clipper Ship” is 
winging its way over the last stretches of 
the Pacific, on its trail-blazing journey 
to the Orient. Yet not long ago, this 
mistress of the air was only a drawing 
on the board of her designer! What a 
thrill it must be for her creators now to see 
her making history! 


Mechanical drawing is the means by 
which all the mechanism of the modern 
world is first conceived and interpreted. 
In this scientific age, everyone should not 
only understand mechanical drawing but 
should be able to express himself by it so 
that he may appreciate fully the scientific 
achievements of the present and the 
future! 


m™ HIGGINS: 


AWARD CONTEST 
Shows the Way! 
Through participating, you too, will gain 
a valuable knowledge and appreciation 
of mechanical drawing and the Romance 
of Industry. Substantial cash prize 
and honorable mention awards await the 
winners. The thrill of creating, the pride 
of laying down a clean black line with 
compass or ruling pen awaits everyone 

who enters! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS NOW 


~also for “HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT IN DRAW- 
INK INK"’—an interesting, 12-page in- 
struction brochure—attractively pre- 
senting the fundamentals of painting 
and drawing with brush and pen. Write 
for it. Just send us the carton from a 
new bottle of HIGGINS’ BLACK or 
COLORED DRAWING INK and we 
will send you your copy immediately. 
Read the coupon below carefully and fill 
out at once. 

















CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Ine. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check tnformation*destred) 

Instruction brochure on a Details of the 
How to Draw and Paint in Higgins’ 
my S Ink for which I en- Award Contest in 


close the entire carton froma Mechanical Draw- 
bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. ing at no obliga- 
tion. 


ROGIER. ccccoccccsccccccesccccocccccccecescss ‘ 


School and Drawing Teacher 


HIGGINS’ + 
DRAWING INKS 









The March of Events 


(Continued from page 17) 


” The roar of an assassin’s 
China pistol has injected a new 
and dangerous note into 
Sino-Japanese relations in the North 
China provinces. Leaders of the Chinese 
National Government had just begun im- 
portant conferences at Nanking when 
their deliberations were thrown into con- 
fusion by the attempted assassination of 
Premier Wang Ching-wei. The Premier's 
right-hand man, Tseng Chun-min, Vice 
Minister for Railways, also was seriously 
wounded, while Kan MHai-kuang, Vice 
Minister of the Interior, and another offi- 
cial, were slightly hurt. Latest reports 
said the assassin, who was killed by police, 
was a Chinese press representative. 

Since Wang held a position second only 
to General Chiang Kai-shek in the Na- 
tional Government, and was definitely 
pro-Japanese in his views, the shooting 
was thought to be the first blow of those 
who favor greater Chinese resistance 
against Japan. This anti-Japanese ele- 
ment has become increasingly outspoken 
as Japanese pressure in China has grown. 

Since their penetration in the North 
China provinces, particularly in Hopei 
and Chahar, the Japanese have pushed 
plans to develop the economic resources 
of this area. The growing menace of 
Communist armies, who hamper both the 
Chinese National government and _ the 
Japanese as well, has caused Japan to de- 
mand a reformation of the North China 
government so that it can be depended 
upon to oppose both the Communists and 
the Russians. Russia’s Siberian holdings 
have brought her face-to-face with Japan's 
desire to be dominant in the Far East. 
(Schol., Nov. 2.) Japan also has de- 
manded that anti-Japanese societies in 
the north and in China generally shall be 
stamped out, and that there shall be a 
“sincere” effort by China to cooperate 
economically and financially with Tokyo. 
The latest ultimatum for a definite show- 
down, and subsequent threats that mili- 
tary force might be used to gain Japanese 
demands on China, caused General Chiang 
Kai-shek to call the Executive Council to 
Nanking. Observers believe the leaders 
were considering a firmer future policy re- 
garding Japan’s North China demands. 
Chiang Kai-shek is known to be anxious 
to unite all factions in China and may 
offer a new and more liberal constitution 
to pacify elements, including the farm- 
ers, who demand lower taxes and govern- 
ment reform. 

In the south, where the Independent 
Chinese Government, at Canton, holds 
sway, its leaders are strongly anti-Jap- 
anese and repeatedly have demanded that 
General Chiang and his Nanking govern- 
ment take a firm stand before Japan 
makes another puppet state, like Man- 
chukuo, ‘out of the North Chinese 
provinces. If Japan does swallow up 
North China, the Canton leaders fear 
their next bite will be taken in South 
China. 


The three-year 

Germany « struggle between the 
Nazi Government 

and the German Protestant Church ap- 
peared to move nearer a peaceful settle- 
ment last month as the Government took 
a more conciliatory stand. Hans Kerrl, 
Minister for Church Affairs, announced 
two measures to quiet this internal dis- 
pute. They decreed a withdrawal of the 
ban on the use of church buildings by 
local pastors and granted amnesty for 
Prussian pastors against whom discipli- 
nary measures have been taken because of 
their attitude in the church dispute. 
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The Nazi’s idea of a perfect 
tarian state” demands that each ep 
give allegiance in political, economic g 
religious matters 
alone. In 1933 Dr. Ludwig Mueller 
consecrated Reichs bishop of the § 
German Christian Church, but despite 
stern campaign he failed to force p 
estants into his church. : 
of Church Affairs Kerrl offered the 
branch to Protestants 

































junk Mueller and allow Protestants Wash 
nominate a majority of the members out 2 


the new German Christian Church Dj 


tory which would rule Church affairs, 9 velt. 


Protestants refused to be tricked, Ty 
asked Kerrl what was to keep him f 
dismissing the opposition 
he had gained control of their 


gations. The Minister then angrily tor to de 


the mask and announced a Hitler dee 


making Kerrl dictator over all Protess this it 


churches in Germany. 
conciliatory decrees, issued later, poj 
to a peaceful settlement, they still ¢ 
change the fact that he is absolute 
tator and the question of State conp 
over Protestantism remains to be decid 

Besides the State threat 
there also is the growth of Dr. 
Rosenberg’s 
Movement. This cult is based on the 
ship of heroes and gods from Gem 
legend. Festivals 
open-air ampitheatres, 
style, have been constructed. 
and Catholics alike view this neo-pagani 
as a dangerous 
established religions. 

The Catholic Bishop of Berlin, 
Conrad von Preysing, is reported to 
been told by Hitler that this neo-p 
threat would be checked. / 
“Stop your nonsense!” 
given by Hitler to 
other neo-pagan leaders, but on the 


of this came 


Christianity. The 


(Nazi) Student 


Special Guards are said to be 
this drive to strengthen the pagan Ge 
Faith Movement. 
battle for the supremacy over the 
man soul is just beginning in cornea 


Sn tzerland *. 


efforts of various groups, 
Federal government. 
voters decisively whipped a om 
total revision of the Federal Cons 
Proponents of revision said the © 
tution of 1848, which was changed 


1874, was not 


economic and political conditions. In 
ticular, they wanted an i 
powers of the central government. U 
the present Constitution 
twenty-five cantons exert large powes 
local control. The Federal Assembly,¢ 
sisting of the State Council and a 
tional Council, exercises legislative p 
while the executive power is vested i 
Federal Council of seven members, ¢ 
by the Federal Assembly, and pre 
over by the President. i 
one year, and is usually succeeded by 


Vice-President, 


The Catholic conservatives urged 4 
contralized corporative state like thit 
Austria, but the democratic Swiss it 
cantons who carefully guard their # 
dom, feared revision might bring fas 
or national socialism as practiced in @ 
many. Elections 
Federal Assembly 
this sentiment and the traditionally 
erate coalition remained 
Socialists gained four seats and no¥ 
the largest single party, but cannot 
pete with the nationalist coalition pater 8 
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ee Who's Who in the News 

ia eac . 

l, economic ¢ OUGH RIDER 

1e §©6Gove During the Spanish-American War 





‘ig Mueller 


Frank Knox followed Theodore Roosevelt 
» of the § 


San Juan Hill with the Rough Riders. 









» but despite Now the sandy-haired, 
to force P hard-driving publisher 
Finally Mi of the Chicago Daily 
ffered the News plans to storm 
























































bY agreei the White House at 
Protestants Washington and turn 





the members out another man by 
n Church Ding the name of Roose- 
irch affairs, J yelt. 

2 tricked, In short, Col. Frank 
keep him Knox—he won his 
1 pastors tile during the 
f their co World War— wants 
n angrily tore to defeat President 


a Hitler dee franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936. With 


*r all Protest this in view, Knox has been traveling a 
Though Ke lot and speaking often. 
d later, poi Knox always liked the anti-monopoly, 


they still d 


anti-graft policies of President Theodore 
is absolute 


Roosevelt, but he cannot see any con- 
of State nection between the policies of Roosevelt 
ns to be decided | and Roosevelt II. To him, the two men 
reat Of contwil ere alike only in last names. He insists 


| of Dr, “the New Deal is a dangerous experiment 
German Fail run by impractical brain-trusters. Knox 


ased on the 


advocates economy, sound money, social 
from Ger 


security laws, and the death of the AAA. 


been held, To farmers, who are getting good prices 
n the Ger for the first time in several years, Knox 
ted. Prot js just a voice crying in the big business 
his neo-paganistll wilderness. 


to the olde When Knox got his start as a hustling 


reporter on the Grand Rapids (Michigan) 


of Berlin, Herald, he was known as a “doggone 
reported to lili dynamo,” and at 61 he’s still going strong. 
t this neo-p Several years ago he built a home in 
. An admonit@] New Hampshire and planned to retire. 
presumably WB Since then he has bought two newspapers 
Rosenberg mijn Manchester, N. H., and acquired his 


but on the 
drives 
itional oc 


holdings in the Chicago Daily News. 
LABOR LEADER 


ie and Hitl When George Lansbury resigned as 
d to be head of the British Labor party because 
he pagan he disagreed with plans to support sanc- 
, it appears # tions against Italy 


‘y over the 
1g in earne 


(Schol., Nov. 2.), the 
temporary leadership 
, was given to Clement 
J Swiss ¢ R. Attlee. This seems 
, atism ‘ to be a hopeless task 

to resist : ; and Attlee should 


ips _to alte have grounds for 
n Septembe complaint at being 
d a proposal given Lansbury’s job 
leral Constib now. 


said the C 
was change 
for prese 
onditions. In 
1 increase in 
overnment. U 
on each of 
t large power 


Several months ago, 
the Labor party 
looked robust enough 
to capture the next general election, and 
the Conservatives under Prime Minister 
Btanley Baldwin eyed the coming con- 
test with extreme distaste. Then Mus- 
tolini’s Ethiopian adventure turned En- 
‘al Assembly,t@% flish eyes from the home picture to the 
yuncil and a ternational scene. Great Britain leaped 
legislative PERI defend the League of Nations and 
ver is vested I the nation’s rousing support of this action 
n members, gave Baldwin a chance to sidetrack 


bly, and pre bor’s potent social and economic reform 
He holds his ues and play up national defense. 
- succeeded by In a recent Parliamentary speech the 


R-year-old Labor leader said he under- 
tives urged @B4{ttood increased armaments and collective 
state like that peace did not go together, but it appears 
ratic Swiss {Baldwin has sold the voters on more and 
guard their tigger guns and Attlee can’t be heard 
ight — - _ their din. 

, practiced MYR” After a brilliant record at f 
October fot GP Attlee practiced law in London Be ce 







nd no — Spare time at social service work. He 
tradition y h served as a lecturer at the London 
ed in power hool of Economics and, during the World 
seats and 


bat call i ache in France. He has held a 
yy . 





the House of Commons, and was 
Secretary of State for War in 1924. 
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FREE 


This illustrated 


FREE BOOK bala TEAM 





24-page 






tells HOW. .. to make that team 


FILL 


...to keep from going stale 


... to be better than a player who is 
stronger than you 


... famous coaches keep men in condition 


AVE you ever watched a pre-season game between var- 
sity and alumni teams? And wondered why the varsity 
won so easily? The answer is simple and can be explained in 
one word ... CONDITION. The alumni players were not in 
condition—the varsity players were. The alumni were soft— 


the varsity hard as nails. 


If you want to be in condition when your sport season opens, 
write today for your free copy of ‘‘How to Make That Team.” 
Follow carefully the rules and hints on training contained in 
the booklet. And the opening game will find you at your peak 
s .. ready to go in there and fight the whole game through. 

Non-athletes should read this booklet, too. The training 
rules that are laid down for athletes will benefit any young 


man or woman. 


IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of “How to Make That Team” immediately. 


Name. peeennaieeiiniees 


8S. 11-16-35 








Address on 











City. 


State 








Look 
Ahead— 
and Build 


The security of youthful 


vigor is deceiving. 


Years become shorter 
as time moves on 
and almost before 


he the 
youth of today is 


is aware, 


the family provider 
of tomorrow. 


Start building your 
Life Insurance pro- 
gram as early as 
possible. Cultivate 
the “habit” of buy- 
ing PROTECTION. 








The Prudential 


Iusurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


National Affairs 


(Concluded from page 19) 
speeches as “a friendly critic” of the 
Roosevelt administration, and observers 
note he still has full command of his 
vocabulary. They disagree, however, on 
whether he should dub himself a “friend- 
ly critic.” or just a critic. 

In a recent speech General Jechnson 
called for the re-election of President 
Roosevelt, but in the same speech he 
declared that, the PWA and WPA are 
a fantastic 5-billion-dollar flop; the farm 
problem is still unsolved, despite the AAA; 
the unemployment problem is unsolved 
and the budget is dangerously unbalanced. 
This caused the New York Times to ask, if 
President Roosevelt had solved all these 
problems, what office would the General 
think Roosevelt ought to be elected to? 

Besides his speeches, General Johnson 
has been giving a devastating analysis of 
the President’s Cabinet in his daily news- 
paper column. He demolished “ordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, and wrecked the 
standing of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. Johnson's 
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“GREETINGS, OLD PAL!” 
Herblock for N.E.A. Service 


charge, that Hull’s tariff policy was a 
costly failure, was answered sharply by 
the New York World Telegram. 

Defending M4Hiull’s_ reciprocal tariff 
policy (Schol., Oct. 26) the Telegram 
said: “Our unintelligent tariff policies... 
had just about wrecked our foreign 
trade. Exports in 1932 totaled only $1,- 
611,000,000, imports only $1,322,000,000. 
By 1934 exports rose to $2,132,000,000, 
imports to $1,655,000,000.” The T'elegram 
then remarked that for the first eight 
months of this year ovr exports and im- 
ports have approached closer to a healthy 
balance, recognizing the oft forgotten fact 
that we cannot increase our exports unless 
we are willing to receive imports from 
foreign countries. 


Deaths of the Week 


General A. W. Greeley, 91, who attained 
world-wide fame as leader of the ill-fated 
Arctic exploration party of 1881 which 
reached further north than any previous 
expedition, and received last March the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his 
heroic conduct in the Far North. 

Professor Willard G. Bleyer, 62, direc- 
tor of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism and author of many text- 
books on newspaper practice. He was 
considered one of the outstanding journal- 
ism school directors in the country. 

Edward Henry Carson, Baron Carson, 
of Duncairn, 81, bitter foe of Irish Home 











| Rule. He organized a huge army to fight 
| Home Rule, was diverted from this by 
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the World War, but after the armiss : L 



































continued his stand and to this 
Protestant Ireland remains politie, Re 
apart from Catholic Ireland. Moor 
William I. Grubb, 73, Judge of the abou 
Northern District of Alabama since } vemb 
gained national prominence by ruling ty "oom 
NRA unconstitutional, and later yujgi pros! 
TVA sales of power illegal. to : 
Publi 
A Victorian Poet in Marylandg SY 
(Concluded from page 10) of se 
was too tired to do it. I learned of 
stead to compose both poetry anil ested 
prose in my mind, stanza by st has t 
paragraph by paragraph, before I py ine & 
it down in writing. I grew so exper a 
at this that sometimes I could e¢ 1000 
almost a whole page of a poem or 
story before committing it to pape, All 
Reprinted from A Victorian Villayg We 
by Lizette Woodworth Reese, copyrig the r 
1929, by permission of Farrar & Riné article 
Inc., publishers. ber 2 
that s 
: ; ton B 
List of Books Cited for Referencdl the S¢ 
(See page 13) speak 
Amy Lowell. Foster Damon. Houghton, $5, Gilber 
Vachel Lindsay. Edgar Lee Masters. Scribner, movie 
The Pultaer Plays, 1918-1934. Random ber 2 
$3.50. 
The Prize Song. Harriette Weber. Oxford Us itself 
Press, $3. , martes. ¥ “ Macm 
These Stories Went to Market. Vernon McKenidlll 9050 
McBride, $2. h 
Directing for the Amateur Stage. L. Cro muc 
Dodd, $2.50. Wells 
Monhetion Reporter. Morris Markey. D it are 
$2.50. 
The New Yorker Book of Verse. Harcourt, $2 St 
The Command of Words. S. S. Smith. Cro] or 
$2.50, 
vernate Preferred. Elizabeth Woodward, Hx on wr 
per, $1.50. P 
Spring Comes on Forever. Bess Streeter, Aldnd writers 
Appleton, $2. issue) 
Silas Crockett. Mary Ellen Chase. Macmil Story” 
$2.50. and in 
Youth’s Captain. Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
mans, $2. 
Tin Can Craft. Edward T. Hanilto 2 






Mead, $3.50. 
Handbook of the Heavens. 
others. McGraw Hill, $1. 


H. J. Bernhard 















Social Studies Signposts 
(Concluded from page 16) 


pamphlet “The Social Credit Prope 
if you enclose ten cents in stamps. 
* 

Today Magazine is now running a set 
of six articles by “The Unofficial 0 
server.” From behind the scenes he 
ports the victories, defeats, and deadlod 
abounding in the New Deal Administ 
tion. Hendrik Willem Van Loon is 
writing in this magazine. 

7 
Scholastic Awards 


Supplies of the September 28 and 0¢ 
ber 12 issues of Scholastic are dwindl 
rapidly. These two issues contain t 
only complete instructions rega 
Scholastic Awards to be published 1 
year. Teachers and students are a¢ 
to lose no time in ordering copies of ti 
issues if they wish to avoid finding 4 
supply exhausted. The September 
issue gives full details concerning the 4 
Division of the Awards and the 0 
12 contains everything you should k 
to enter the Literary Division. 
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Pronunciation Key to This member. 
Ludwig Mueller—miil’-ér of the 
MacGregor Grier—grér the nati 
Miqvelon—mik’-a-lén 
Manuel Quezon—ma-n60-él’ k4’-son Awards 
Hirohito—-hé’-ro-hé’-to ch 
Wang Ching-wei—wang’ ching’-wa’ in adva: 
Chiang Kai-shek—che-ang’ ki’-shék’ (Copyrigt 








Haifa—hi’-fa 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Reading For Fun, by Anne Carroll 
Moore is a booklet full of suggestions 
about how to celebrate Book Week (No- 
yember 17-23). It contains a dozen class- 
room projects, ideas about club meeting 
rograms, a book week circus, etc. Write 
to the National Association af Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for this free pamphlet. The same 
author has drawn up a descriptive list 
of several hundred books, both new and 
old, called Reading For Pleasure. The 
list is designed for boys and girls inter- 
ested in the adventure of reading and 
has been divided into categories accord- 

to your interest whether it be avia- 
tion or prehistoric beasts, poetry or cow- 
boys. Write to F. E. Compton and Co., 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
* 

All unwittingly, and in all good faith, 
we omitted the source of a good part of 
the material used in James Norman’s 
article on Thomas Wolfe in the Novem- 
ber 2 issue. We hasten to say now that 
that source was an article by Ann Pres- 
ton Bridgers in the April 6, 1935 issue of 
the Saturday Review of Literature. And 

ing of the Saturday Review, read 
Gilbert Seldes’ article on H. G. Wells’ 
movie “Things To Come” in the Novem- 
ber 2 issue. You can read the scenario 
itself in book form, just published by 
Macmillan. The action is in the year 
2050, and if it all doesn’t sound very 
much like Buck Rogers, it’s because Mr. 
Wells and Alexander Korda who filmed 
it are the men they are. 


* 

Story Magazine, always full of good 
ideas, has started a new series of notes 
on writing by outstanding short story 
writers. The first (in the November 
issue) is a piece “On the English Short 
Story” by H. E. Bates who is famous here 
and in England for his Uncle Silas stories. 








4 Star Club News 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Vote for the Ten Best Pictures of 1935 

All high school photoplay clubs are 
asked to cast their votes at this time for 
the Ten Best Films of 1935 (the calendar 
year beginning January 1, 1935) and to 
send their ballots to the Scholastic Divi- 


“sion, National Assn. of 4-Star Clubs, 70 


Fifth Ave., New York City, on or before 
December 1, 1935. The national Board 


‘of Review of Motion Pictures wishes to 


the choices of the boys and girls 
before any of the professional critics have 
published their lists. 
Please observe the following rules: 
1, Send, in one envelope, the ballots of 
all members of your club who wish to vote. 


» 2. Include a statement signed by the 
President or secretary of the club, and 
gthe faculty adviser or principal, to the 
seffect that the ballots represent the true 
schoices of 


without discussion or coercion. 


individuals and were cast 


8. Ballots should be signed by individ- 


muals, and give age, school address, and 
shame of club. 


Three Prizes 


will be awarded by the Executive Com- 
emittee of the National Association of 4 


Star Clubs to those three individuals, 
members of 4-Star Clubs, whose selection 
of the “ten best” most closely parallels 
the nation-wide poll of the boys and girls. 
Awards will have some relation to the 
~~ chosen, and can not be announced 


advance. 
| (Copyright, 1935, by the National Board of Review 


of Motion Pictures) 
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1s™ PRIZE 





How would you like ee 


WIN 
‘25-15-10 


or a beautiful Wahl Eversharp 
pen and pencil set 7? 


2° PRIZE 3° PRIZE 





ae 





. 


...and there are two useful school prizes, too 
2 Rand-McNally Floor Stand Globes 


You can win in this interesting contest 
open only to high school students. It's 
easy. All you do is write an essay of 
not more than 200 words on “WHY 
OLD DUTCH IS THE GREATEST 
ADVANCE IN MODERN CLEANING 
EFFICIENCY.” You'll find lots of helpful 
information in our booklet, “Cleanli- 
ness Thru the Ages,” and you can get 
still more by asking your Mother about 
Old Dutch. 


30 FINE PRIZES—Ist, $25 cash. 2nd, 
$15 cash. 3rd, $10 cash. 4th to 28th in- 
clusive, Wahl Eversharp Pen and Pencil 
sets valued at $10 the set. Doric pattern; 
Cathay green with white gold fittings. 
Special prizes — Rand - Mc Nally Floor 
Stand Globes with walnut finished base 
and metal parts finished in bronze—to 
the school sending in the most entries 
and to the school attended by the win- 
ner of first prize. 


° CONTEST RULES ° 


1 Contest open to all registered high school 
students except families of the employees of 


The Cudahy Packing Company. 

2 Essays must contain not more than 200 words. 
They must be typed or written in ink; signed 

plainly with contestant’s name and address, and 

name of school attended. They must be accom- 

panied by a label from an Old Dutch Cleanser 

package (or a reasonable facsimile). Elaborate 

entries will receive no special consideration. 

3 Contest closes at midnight, December 15, 
1935. All entries must be postmarked prior to 

that time. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes 


This book will help you win 


“Cleanliness Thru the Ages” is an attractively illustrated, 32 page book 
that tells the story of man‘s struggle against dirt from early Egyptian 
days down to modern times. It shows how improved sanitation eventually 
that ravaged the world. 

Learn about the cleaning methods of our forefathers, and how modern 


enabled mankind to cong 





the plag 


science developed Old Dutch—the only cleanser that 
less, quick-acting Seismotite. 





will be awarded. Contest is subject to all provi- 
sions of Federal, State and Local regulations. All 
entries become the property of The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company and may be used in printed or 
broadcast advertising along with the writer's 
name and address. No entries will be returned, 
nor will any correspondence be entered into. 
4 Essays will be judged by a special committee 

appointed by the SCHOLASTIC, and the deci- 
sion of the judges is final. Essays will be judged 
on their interest, accuracy and logic. All entries 
must be sent to the Old Dutch Contest Board, 
Scholastic Magazine, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Teachers 


This book is ideal for class- 
room study in connection 
with English, history and 
domestic science courses. 
The Essay Contest is an in- 
teresting project for your 
entire class. 


is made with scratch- 





OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. 8321, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me “Cleanliness Thru the Ages” for which | enclose 3c to cover handling and mailing costs. 


Nome 





Address__ 





City 


__State 
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‘FREE! 


Students, Business People—Everyone! Here 
is a real opportunity! Send no money. Merely 
mail coupon for details of Royal's free trial 
offer on the New Royal Portable. If you like 
this amazing new typewriter—keep it. If not, 
return it—no questions asked! 


EXCLUSIVE ROYAL FEATURES 


Touch Control—Finger Comfort Keys— 
many others—make New Royal Portable 
easier to use—faster—more durable! 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING 


New scientific meth- 
od. 50 to 60 words a 
minute! Easily learn- 


ed at home in your spare time. 


FREE CARRYING CASE 


Handsome Govtio-gyspese 
uggage - ove case. wo 

orien quickly removed 

releasing four catches. 


LOWEST “Teams” 
Small down 


yment. Balance—only a 
= few cents a day. Pay as you use it! 





























LATEST MODEL 
NEW 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


with 


TOUCH 
CONTROL 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. S-16 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please send me complete details concernin 
special FREE TRIAL OFFrerR on the New Roya 
Portable Typewriter with Touch CoNTROL. 
Name 
Street_ 
City. State. 

























It's real fun to make things at home—and it's easy, 
too, if you'll follow the Dek clear os in Popular 
Mechanics. Articles show how to build furniture, 
boats, toys, novelties, models, etc. And every month 
this big 200-page magazine is crammed full of fasci- 
nating pictures and accounts of daring adventures, 

—F ing inventions and new discoveries in avia- 







asto 
tion, engineering, electricity, chemistry, 
radio. Written so you can understand it. Don't miss 
this month's issue—a thrilling record of the world's 
newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


physics, 








STUDENT EDITORS! 


Here's real help ior you! Read The 
Scholastic Editor, big mon maga- 
zine for student Sousaaiigta., Tells you 
what to do and how to do it. How to 

make “All-American” ratings. Crammed 
with ideas, suggestions asei gosienenente, $2.50 
= — two years, $4. Send 30c for sample 


» THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 









Men—Women 


Common Education usually 
sufficient. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and full particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D288 Rochester, N. Y. 








The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
im creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. 


Fall, America’s Annual Golden Age 


VANSTON, Illinois, has been said 

to have the worst climate in the 

world, and as we suffer through piti- 
ful ghost-like springs, baking summers, 
and soggy winters, we are willing enough 
to agree with this exaggeration; but when 
fall comes, we laugh such pessimists to 
scorn. Surely nowhere in the world is 
there such a rich autumn. 

Walking home from school the other 
day, I had the feeling, which I have about 
a dozen times a year, that here was 
the one day for which the world was 
made, that never again could there be 
such perfection. Although the grass and 
trees were still green, no one could pos- 
sibly mistake the season. Smoke from 
heaps of burning leaves formed a haze 
in the streets, but the sky remained in- 
credibly blue. Everything was gilded 
with the golden sunlight of a late fall 
afternoon which is like nothing else in 
the world. I even felt that I could 
divine the time of year just from the 
expressions of the children’s faces, as 
they rushed home from school with laugh- 
ing eyes and tingling cheeks to devour 
mounds of home-made cookies. I noticed 
that on one tree a leaf had already turned 
red and stood out against its dark back- 
ground like a scarlet tanager. 

Growing by the sidewalk, was a gold- 
enrod edged in brown. I had always 
objected because this unpretentious plant 
was the national flower of America, but 
suddenly it occurred to me how fitting 
both flower and the season were. Spring 
might be represented as a wide-eyed girl, 
holding a few violets, waiting. She does 
not suggest America; America is not liv- 
ing for the future. A dark skinned, 
sleep-eyed girl with a waxy lotus flower 
in her hand lies luxuriously dreaming. 
She is summer, but she is not like 
America; America has no time to dream. 
Winter is a woman, old before her time, 
holding a pallid Indian ghost-pipe, re- 
membering. She is not America, for she 
lives in the past. Last I see a high- 
school girl, with short brown hair and 
glowing cheeks, laughing. In her hand 
she carries a golden-rod. She seems to 
represent the vigour’ of life, the spirit 
of America. 

—Blanche Hatfield, 17, Evanston (lll.) 

Township H. S., Mary L. Taft, Teacher. 


Lost God 
They have slain my God. 


They, with their science, 

and their reason, 

and investigations, 

the men with yardsticks, 
who found the traces of a fish, 
the useless fins, 

the outgrown wings 

in men, 

have taken away my God; 


they have slain him, 

and buried him beneath 
their streets; 

his last wild note 

has flown into the leaves, 
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ne woods 7 
have lost the last laughter, valke 
the last faint echo listene' 
of the voices, sentur 
singing voices, “All 
of his nymphs. talking 
“But 
And his pool yell.” 
by the sea, “Nev 
where the sweet salt-encrusted flower § ould.” 
used to stoop “But 
to stare upon themselves, p 
where is that? He 
“The 
They have rolled their liceme! 
wise heads that hold “The 
the skeleton of space, and laughed eal ’e 
upon my God, “Plei 
until he went away Mrs. 
and died. eye. | 
—Bruce Walters, Phoenix ( Ariz.) H§@ you w: 
heard 
Admiration nothing 
I watched it fall from the pedestal ers I 
High—where I had placed it. “The 
I gathered up the pieces yesterd 
But they didn’t fit together “Ant 
There was a fragment better 
Missing from the shattered bits, “All 
The edges were chipped o'clock 
When I found it and “Wh 
After I had made my image whole, § nti) ¢ 
Putting it aloft again “Pll 
It was strange to me. ‘I 
—Gladys Lennon, West Seattle (Wash, _ | 
H. S., Mr. Hannaford, Teacher. po 
might | 
P Eye-ca 
Silo transfu 
Mother called it a silo. Dotty called’ “Anc 
it Bobo. She hated Bobo. It made brush | 
whistling grind that made her afrail of her 
She hated it worse now. She hung dl cy...) 
her weight on her mother’s arm, 7“ 
dragged her feet. She hated Bobo, pat @ 
Bobo was noisy today. told m 
Mother shook Dotty’s hand and jiggle 
her up onto her feet. Dotty started t Repr 
whine, but caught her tongue between beg Compa: 
teeth. well Py 
Mother walked decisively on, taki 
large steps. Dotty trotted for a _ 
then Bobo started again and she bh 
She said to her mother, “Let Dott 
stay here, Dotty don’t like Bobo 
“Now, Dotty, Bobo won’t hurt you, Mother 
come along with Mother.” “Bobo wil tan do 
Dotty began to cry. “Bobo will.” and fel 
Dotty came tripping along, holdmg ® little 


mother’s firm hand. Mother was tak then ra 










big steps. Her head was up there —Marc 
Mother wasn’t looking at Dotty, Mott] Gree, 
was looking ahead. Mother called it 

silo. 

Bobo didn’t want to hurt Mother, Johnr 
wanted to hurt Dotty. Bobo hated Dol jo), 
Bobo just hated Dotty. John’ 

Dotty looked down at the road. B John’ 
was louder. Bobo would hurt Dow John: 
Mother walked faster, and jerked Doll Whist 
up. Detty looked up. There was 5 For t 
They were putting corn in it. Mob On F 
walked faster. Bobo wouldn't 
Mother. John 

Dotty turned to her mother. “Let De Now 
go, let Dotty go, Bobo will hurt Dow His 
She struggled, but Mother was firm.5 : 
turned, and screamed. Bobo was His « 
and louder, she kicked, “Let Dotty Jobnr 
Mother wouldn’t. Bobo was louder. D His t 
turned in panic, and bit Mother And | 
and hard on the hand. It hart fate 






(Concluded on next page) 
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Eye-Catcher 
(Concluded from page 6) 
rab in his fingers. “They claim science 
jills romance. This will hurt a little.” 

People were going to work as Selma 
salked home. Her mother, unpertarbed, 
jstened to the story of the night's ad- 
yenture. 

“All right, Selma. All right. Stop 
talking and eat your breakfast.” 

“But, gee, Mother. If he doesn’t get 
yell.” 

“Never mind, you've done all you 
could.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t!” 

“He will, Selma. Cops are tough.” 

“They're not cops, Mother. They're po- 
jicemen.” 

“They're hard to kill, whatever you 
tall ’em.” 

“Please don’t call Mr. Gleason a cop.” 

Mrs. Wiggins caught her daughter's 
tye. “Selma, it was yesterday morning 
you was talking about the man. And I 
beard you calling him a lazy good-for- 
nothing-pan-handling bull. With my own 
ears I heard you.” 

“That,” said Selma with dignity, “was 
yesterday.” 

“And if you’re not going to eat, you'd 
better go in and get some sleep.” 

“All right, Mother. Call me at one 
o'clock.” 

“What for? You don’t start work 
until three.” 

“Tll go around by the hospital and in- 

quire for him.” Perhaps, she thought, I 
can get in to see him. And perhaps he 
might open his eyes and whisper, “Okay, 
Eye-catcher,” the way he did after the 
transfusion. 
* “And, Mother,” called Selma, tooth- 
brush in hand, as she stood in the door 
of her room. “If they don’t make Mr. 
Gleason a detective sergeant for this, there 
ain't no justice. That’s what the doctor 
told me.” 





Reprinted from The Woman’s Home 
Companion, with permission of the Cro- 
well Publishing Co. and the author. 


Round Table 
(Concluded from page 24) 


Mother let go. Bobo was louder, so Dotty 

ran down the road, faster and faster, 

and fell. She hurt her hand. She whined 

a little. “Bobo hurt Dotty,” she said, 

then ran on home. 

—Marcia Durant, 13, Edgewood School, 
Greenwich, Miss Bryan, English teacher 








Contrast 


Johnny’s face is not too clean. 
Johnny’s shirt is mussed. 
John’s white cords are rather grey. 
John’s red hair is rust. 
Johnny saunters home from school, 
Whistles a carefree tune. 
For that’s the way John looks and feels 
On Friday afternoon. 
Johnny’s face is sparkling clean. 
Now he wears a hat. 
His Sunday pants are brushed and 
_ Pressed. 
His coppery hair lies flat. 
we got the family car. 
une is piercing bright. 
And that’s eben tdlies tne a heavy 


» Date on Friday night. 


—Minna Winestine, 
Helena (Mont.) H. 8. 
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WHEN Kellogg’s Rice Krispies start their 
famous Snap, Crackle and Pop “Cheer” from 
Cereal Bowl, appetites are ready to score. 

Try a big bowlful with milk or cream any 
time you’re hungry and see how satisfying 
those crunchy bubbles are. Extra delicious 
with fruits or honey added. And after an 
evening of study, Rice Krispies promote 
sound sleep because they are easy to digest. 

Grocers everywhere sell Rice Krispies. The 
WAXTITE bag inside the package keeps them 
- es oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





* Tune in Kelloggs COLLEGE PROM A sparkling half-hour of song and 
rhythm, The thrills of sports. The excitement and color of a different campus every 
week! Every Fray Nicut. 8:30 (E. S. T.). WJZ coast-to-coast Network —N. B. C. 


Helloggs RICE KRISPIES 














Your teacher should 
know about this ...... 


@ Has your classroom one of the beautiful new 5-color world 
maps (53” x 39”) which we are sending free to teachers? If 
not, don’t let your teacher—and your class—miss the oppor- 
tunity of owning one. It gives all of the latest pdlitical bound- 
aries. And, in addition, it presents a vivid step-by-step picture 
of the vast salmon industry—fishing, canning, etc. This map, 
together with our interesting booklet, ““The Story of Salmon,” 
will be sent free to high school teachers. All we ask is that 10c 
in currency or stamps be sent to help cover the cost of mailing. 


Home Economics Department 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









Weekly Sports Page 


Olympics in Hitlerland 


A Summary of the Arguments, 


Pro and Con, on 
U.S, Participation 


NE of the most important and 
O perplexing questions with which 

sports-lovers in the United States 
and throughout the world have ever 
been faced, is raised by the forthcoming 
Olympic Games in Germany. The ques- 
tion is of special significance to Amer- 
icans because the manner in which the 
Nazi government is attempting to solve 
Germany’s economic and social ills is re- 
volting to every believer in the First 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution with 
its guarantee of free speech, free press, 
and free exercise of religion. The Ger- 
man nation has been incited by the Nazi 
leaders to a fanatical hatred of Jews, 
with the result that all manner of ex- 
cesses are carried out against them. There 
is evidence of this to fill several volumes. 
In fact, you need but read or listen to 
the speeches of Hitler’s aids, Goering, 
Goebbels and Streicher, to get their own 
admission of their persecution of the 
Jews. 

How does all this affect the Olympic 
Games scheduled for Berlin next year? 
Why should we in America concern our- 
selves with this problem to the point 
where we are considering not sending our 
athletes to the Olympics? 

Every American should be interested 
in what goes on in the rest of the world. 
If for only selfish reasons, Americans 
should keep in touch with world events. 
Modern commerce, transportation and 
communication have brought us much 
closer to foreign nations than we have 
ever been before. We maintain ex- 
pensive embassies in all countries to look 
after our interests there. Our represen- 
tatives are constantly conferring with the 
representatives of other countries on mat- 
ters of mutual interest—especially com- 
merce and all that it involves. But there is 
one sharp boundary our Government ob- 
serves in its dealings with other govern- 
ments: it never presumes to interfere 
with another government’s management 
of its internal affairs. There have been 
exceptions to this in the past, when Amer- 
ican imperialism had its day, but our for- 
eign policy since has been one of hands 
off the internal affairs of other nations. 

Our Government is often urged by vari- 
ous American groups to protest to some 
foreign government over that govern- 
ment’s treatment of some of her people. 
But this is something that simply isn’t 
done. For instance, if our Government 
officially protested to Germany over the 
plight of German Jews, how would we 
like it if the German government came 
back at us with a protest over the plight 
of the American Negro? Now I am not 
saying that the plight of the American 
Negro is the same as the plight of the 
German Jew, for there is a fundamental 
difference (our national Government has 
no laws discriminating against any group 
of citizens). But if you tried to point 


JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 
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Helene Mayer, noted 
fencer and Olympic 
champion, a German of 
Jewish blood, now resid- 
ing in California, has 
been invited by the, Ger- 
man Olympic Committee 
to represent Germany 
again in the 1936 Olym- 
pics. The invitation is 


regarded as a device for quelling the clamor for a boycott of the Games, and 
Mayer’s acceptance as a tactful effort to spare her people in Germany further sufferi 


out this difference to one of Hitler’s fol- 
lowers, he would say that, though our 
theory does not discriminate against the 
Negro, our practice does. And we would 
have to admit that the Hitlerites have us 
down on that point. 

But while our Government will not pro- 
test Germany’s treatment of her Jewish 
citizens, it is in order for unofficial Amer- 
ican groups to protest to Germany, and 
this has been done with a vengeance. 
American conservatives, liberals and radi- 
cals have joined hands (for once!) in 
protesting to Germany, and getting no 
satisfaction; they have demanded that 
Americans boycott German goods and the 
Olympics. 


The American Olympic Committee 

The American Olympic team is under 
the jurisdiction of a governing body 
called the American Olympic Committee, 
consisting of capable leaders of Amer- 
ican sports groups, such as the A.A.U., 
the National Collegiate A.A., and others. 
Unlike the Olympic committees of dicta- 
tor-led countries like Italy and Germany, 
our Olympic committee has no connection 
with the U. S. Government. Our Com- 
mittee is a private organization, but since 
its affairs are public, it is not deaf to 
public opinion. If public opinion favor- 
ing a boycott of the Olympic Games were 
strong enough, our Olympic Committee 
would be forced to act accordingly. So 
far, it has not been strong enough to com- 
pel the Committee to take this action, and, 
according to present signs, it is not likely 
to be strong enough. 

The German government is going to 
tremendous expense to make the 1936 
Olympics the greatest athletic show ever 
staged. We cannot object to this. But 
there is legitimate ground for objecting 
to the exploitation of the games by the 
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Nazis as propaganda for Hitlerism. Pe 








ing to the spectacular success of-# But sh 
games, and to the presence of the gre the spor’ 
; . tiring th 

nations of the world as participants 
answered 





the games, Nazi propagandists will 
terpret this to show the German p 
how well the rest of the world likes f 
lerized Germany! This is exactly 
is happening now, as Germany anticipate 
a successful Olympics. 

Now the Americans who favor our 
cotting the games do so because they h 
lieve it would strike a blow which 
propagandists, for all their tight cont 
over the press in Germany, would not 
able to conceal from the German peo 
But the Nazi propagandist would be 
fectly capable of explaining our ak 
to their own satisfaction—by saying, 
instance, that influential American 
are determined to crush the reborn 
many, and all that sort of bunk—and? 
German people, as a whole, are just: 
ones to swallow it hook, line and sifl 
Even in this country of the relatively# 
press we have otherwise nice citizens 
lowing propaganda of various kinds 
& s. Don’t you be a sucker. ; 

But even in face of conditions in 
many, should America boycott the gal 
My answer (not that it has any 
but for the sake of the record) is f 
What is yours? é 

If the boycott movement were one 
called for the American Olympic € 
mittee acting in concert with the 
national Olympic Committee (the 
ization which controls the games, 
which all countries have represental 
I would favor it—because of cim@ 
stances which I will relate in a md ¥ 
Such a boycott would amount to 
of League of Nations action i ; 
government whose conduct is ¢ 
to the whole world. This sort of B 
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fhe German propagandists could never 
aplain away. 

The boycott is a dangerous weapon, and 
gidom serves the hoped-for purpose. But 
it is often the only weapon that can still 
be applied, and people who feel strongly 
m some matter are inclined to use the 
mly weapon left to them rather than do 
jothing to gain their point. 

In 1916 the Olympic Games were to 
have been held in Germany, but they were 

lied by the International Olympic 
Somittee. This cancellation was merely 
“matter of form, because the World 
was raging at the time. 
Me International Olympic Committee 
‘no intention of calling off the 1936 
or of transferring them to some 
country. The Committee selected 
ny for the games before Hitler 
to power, and even though the 
mmittee would- like to change the 
of the 1936 games to some other 
ot ntry, it would be too late to do so. 
requires at least two years for a na- 
properly to prepare for the games. 
for cancelling the 1936 games en- 
tly, the Committee certainly cannot 
lp this on the ground that it does not 
Germany’s political methods. If the 
mittee cancelled the games on this 
ound, they would never again be held. 
japan has them for 1940, and Italy is 
ip line for the 1944 games. Many people 
don't like the way these governments 
mn things, any more than they do the 
German government’s method. 

But should not the Committee consider 
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serves the right to refuse the games to 
a country that does not give its athletes 
a fair chance to try for places on the 
team. The Committee, a year or so ago, 
aware of the growing protests over Ger- 


many’s treatment of Jews, exacted a 
promise from German sports and gov- 
ernment leaders to the effect that the 


Olympic rules and regulations would be 
lived up to. The German Olympic Com- 
mittee, by inviting the noted German 
fencer, Helene Mayer, a Jewess, to com- 
pete for Germany again, has lived up to 
the letter of Olympic law. But the spirit 
of the law has been rent in pieces. It 
can hardly be said that Jews have a 
fair chance to try for places on the Ger- 
man team when they are denied ac- 
cess to public training fields and facili- 
ties. To go still deeper to the root of 
the trouble, consider the absurdity of ex- 
pecting German Jews to have a chance 
to earn places on the German swimming 
team when the pools and beaches are 
closed to Jews! 

It is a mockery on sportsmanship and 
fair play, and on the Olympic ideals, 
that the German government is making 
when it takes the Olympic oath with one 
hand while it strikes a blow at many 
of her athletes with the other. Yet the 
situation is so involved that the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee can do nothing 
more than to insist that the letter of 
the law be observed. And certainly 
Americans, in whose country Negro ath- 
letes from the South are compelled to go 
North to participate in open athletic 
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ID COLLEGE PENNANTS 


GIVEN WITH EACH 


Autopeint or 


REALITE PENCIL! 


YE. sir...every Autopoint or Realite 
Pencil rates a set of ten swell college 
pennants! There are 70 pennants alto- 
ether. Get the whole set by selling your 
olks, relations and friends on the idea of 
owning a handsome, easy-writing Auto- 
point or Realite, with simple mechanism 
that alwoeys works . . . and patented 
Grip-Tip to keep leads from wobbling or 
sliding. All sizes, styles. colors, 25c to 
$3.00. Your dealer has them. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. $ch.11 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago. lilinois 



















eB Better Pencil 





Pins 35c. Guard pins 30c 
(25c ea. for 12 or more) 
2 im black ena- 
ea. for 12 or 








RINGS $1.60 


PINs saver plated enameted | or 2 colors, 
any 3or 4 letters and year Dos. Price $3.50. Sterling 
or Gold Plate SOc. Doz $5. RINGS. Sterling Sdver, sien: 


arty low priced Largest makers for 40 years Write today! 
174 Bestion Bidy., Rochester, N.Y 


ASS PINS: A 
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FREE: A new folder on Design & Color. 
Write in for new edition of Scholastic Art 
Aids - they're free and they're for you. 


CRAYON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


mM AYE 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY AWARDS: One $20 first prize and four 
additional prizes of $4 sets of “Prang” Tempera for each of the follow- 
Fabrics, Mats, Wood Boxes, General Crafts. Use 
tempera, water color, chalk crayon, colored paper or crayon, on fabric, 
wood or craft board, or any material except leather or metal. 
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SALAMINA 


A New Rocknell Kent Boo} 





SALAMINA 
By Rockwell Kent 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
















strings 
termed 
positio 
and m 
“@ ALAMINA,” Rockwell Kent’s new book about the fir 

land, is just off the press and we hasten to phony.’ 
Scholastic readers a peep into this exciting volume, Solo 
is an adventurous autobiography, a chronicle of sopran 
curious and romantic happenings in the remote & Paul / 














































































Tie +3 Salamina — apparently beautiful world of north Greenland. bariton 
hanging out norhing but a Kent discovered Greenland a few years ago, wa 
clothes pn. f / had geven her tivated by the country and its people, and settled Radi 
wask of wonld have covered there to paint, draw and write for several winters, § $10,000 
> - gmenen Na ae lived the life of the natives, drove his own dog tw S000-O 
oars eureny pathy 4 went seal hunting and salmon fishing. He made pg If you 
Sunes at ab daamaiealit ing expeditions to lonely spots. Salamina, for whomg wonder 
book is named, was the artist’s housekeeper. He § comme! 
coin hteaeaiaid ture is here reproduced from the frontispiece. charge 
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crayon drawings and are aches 
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manner. Each drawing ™8 ' 
occupies a full page ing ™etion 
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Of course the Rockwell Kent drawings phonic y 
are the real reason for this review. They “a star 
crowd the pages and offer a treat to art y, 
students. In addition to the full page tompose 
drawings in red crayon there are decora- man, th. 
tions at the head of each chapter. These nentato; 
little pen pictures in themselves tell much firs 
of the story and give the romantic setting large ha 
of the chronicle. The whole book—jacket, ju 
binding, layout and typography—is a work c 






of art and a delight to handle. 5 consid 
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course to the human voice. 


BER 16, 1935 


ON THE AIR 


The Boston Symphony concert on the 
WJZ-NBC network this Saturday (Nov. 
16) with Serge Koussevitzky conducting 
will include Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
In his program notes for this broadcast 
jn the bulletin issued by the Radio Insti- 
tute of the Audible Arts, Pitts Sanborn 
ites: 
a last and largest in scale of 
Beethoven’s symphonies was completed 
and brought out in 1824 when the com- 

r was fifty-three. Here for the first 
time in a symphony Beethoven had re- 
The finale 
“lis for a mixed chorus and a solo 


rtet. 
'*The first movement establishes its 





Hragic character immediately with the 
alternately descending fifths and fourths | 
inst a murmured tremolo of an empty | 
on the dominant in the 
strings. This entire movement has been | 
termed the greatest of Beethoven's com- 
positions in the form, though it is shorter | 
and more compressed, for instance, than 


»the first movement of the Eroica sym- 


phony.” 

Soloists include Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Elizabeth Wysor, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor: and Julius Huehn, 
baritone. The program begins at 8:15.* 


7 
Radio briefs: Ed Wynn is asking 


"$10,000 per week to go back on the air, 


So00-O-o00 no takers so far this fall. ... 
If you’re a lover of organ music and 
wonder why you hear it so seldom on 
commercials, the reason is the networks 
charge sponsors extra. The Italo- 
Ethiopian war threatens to start a new 
war over the broadcasting of news be- 
cause radio stations have disregarded 
regulations of the -Publishers’ National 
Radio Committee. . . . Beginning of the 
1986 Presidential campaign means head- 
aches for program managers because 
politicians want choicest hours of the eve- 
nings when stations like to be able to 
mention sponsors’ products now and then. 
2 


Every Friday at 2:30 p. m. you can 
hear Raymond Gram Swing, one of the 
keenest of Washington reporters, dis- 
cussing government problems and world 
events over the Columbia network, a fea- 
ture of the American School of the Air 


broadcasts. Swing, who has been Euro- 
pean correspondent for several of 
America’s largest newspapers, is the 


author of a recent book, Forerunners of 
Fascism. a. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has recently been deluged with com- 
plaints because WLW, Cincinnati, can- 
telled the Washington Merry-Go-Round 


lower |- 





broadcast which features Drew Pearson 
ind Bob Allen, co-authors of the book 
of the same name. There was talk of 
free-speech defenders girding to battle 
the issue out in Congress. 


e 

A symphonic request program is 
planned for Sunday, December 1, in cele- 
bration of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society’s 200th broadcast over 
the Columbia network. The program will 
begin at 3 p. m. with Otto Klemperer 
tonducting. The radio audience is in- 
vited to send in their choice of sym- 
phonic works in three different categories 
—4& standard overture, a standard sym- 

Y, and a major work: by a living 
‘omposer. According to Lawrence Gil- 
man, the Philharmonic-Symphony’s com- 
Rentator on the Sunday series, this is 





first opportunity music-lovers at 
have had to register simultaneously 
judgment on the work of conrtem- 
composers. Conductor Klemperer 

‘ Considered a great interpreter of mod- 


























































































Start your pencil drawing with the Eldorado 
Pencil Palette, a special assortment of seven 
degrees (4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, H and 2H) 


from the seventeen obtainable. 


ENTER THE 1935-96 ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC CONTEST | 
ist Prize... $50 2nd Prize... $25 3rd Prize...$15 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5.00 each 
Also, attractive emblems in _ structor and write to Scholas- 
gold or silver to all winners. tic Magazine, 250 East 43rd 
For details, consult your in- Street, New York. 
School Bureau, Dept. 115-J . 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 





ern works. Among modern composers 
represented in recent Philharmonic Sym- 


Choose the Chelsea 
Where You Get 











phony broadcasts are Schoenberg, Glaz- | The Best 

ounoff, Richard Strauss, Stravinsky, Shos- For Your . conaes 
takovitch, Prokofieff, Respighi, Casella, Money aS THE 
Honegger, Ravel, and American com- | OF THE CHELSEA 


Is its atmosphere of cordiality 

@nd repose-enhanced by wide ve 
rondas overlooking fountoined lowns 
ond The Sea. A beautiful dining room at 
the Ocean's edge serv- 


posers such as Deems Taylor, Roy Harris, 
and Aaron Copland. 
* 















The American School of the Air schedule ing @ bountiful FROM . 

seek Toawe » 7 ome table of excel $ WITH MEAL 

for the week of November 11 follows: ee pelle 6 ANO BATH 

Monday: History (New York); Tuesday: food $4.40 RM. BFST 

Literature (“Little Men”); Wednesday: Special Weekly $ onke aan 

Geography (Greenland and Its Eskimos) ; end oathty 3 ‘AND BATH 
Thursday: Music (“Hansel and Gretel”) a 






ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HILLMAN + JULIAN A HILLMAN 
de CHRISTIAN MYERS 


and Elementary Science; Friday: Voca- 
tional Guidance (“What Can Workers 
Tell You About Their Jobs?”). These 
programs are on the air at 2:30 over the 
Columbia network. 

“All time given is Eastern Standard. Programs 
are identified with the New York key stations of 
the major networks. 



















Students interested in essay writing have 
an opportunity to win cash prizes for ’ 
themselves and valuable globe maps for 
their schools in the Old Dutch Contest. 
See Page 23. 
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Outside Reading 


jor Inside Dope 


Here's a clipping from the edi- 
torial page of the New York Times 
about Christopher Morley’s ideas 
on “Rasselas” in the October 12th 
issue of The Saturday Review of 
Literature. . An interesting item, 
read it! 


We are glad to see that the editors 
of the Times include The Saturday 
Review in their Outside Reading. 
Today, more than ever before, 
people are turning to books for the 
background of the day’s news. 
And, The Saturday Review, the only 
magazine of its kind in America, 
deals with books. It points the 
way to interesting. reading in every 
field. In itself, it is entertaining 
and eminently readable. Every 
week it brings you book reviews, 
gossip, photographs, romance, ex- 
citement—all the Inside Dope on the 
world of books and their authors. 


And, The Saturday Review is not 
an expensive magazine. It costs 
only $3.50 for the year (52 issues), 
or you may take advantage of our 
special offer of three months (13 
issues) for $1.00. There is a coupon 
below, and you need send no money 
now. We will gladly bill you with 
the first issue. Why not send in 
your subscription today? 





! ¢hapter on the art of flying: 


* the artist, “I shou'd with great alacrity 
| teach them all to fly. But what would 











Curistopmer Morzr con- 

Meet tributes a footnote to Ethiopia 
Ras in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
Selas. erature. It is a brilliant bit of 
textual criticism of the kind 

that evokes acclaim in the field of 
scholarship. Millions and millions of 
high school students on their way to 
college via the entrance examinations 
have met the famous Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia. It seems probable to Mr. 
Morier that the name should be written 
Ras Se.as, as we read now in the papers 
about Ras Ssroum or Ras MAKONNEN; 
and the whole name Ras Setas would 
mean Prince Ss.assiz! The original title 
of: Dr. Jonnson’s tale was ‘‘The Prince 
of Abissynia”’ and it was not known as 


“Rasselas” until: after the author's 


death. 

The item will be read with interest by 
the aforesaid millions of high school 
boys and girls who found the going 
through the Johnson text very much 
what the Italian heavy guns are now 
experiencing in the Ethiopian hill 
country. 

Mr. Morir quotes a few lines from 
“Rasselas” and is quite justified ip say- 
ing they have timeliness. It is from the 


“If all men were virtuous,” returned 


‘be the security of the good, if the bad 
could at pleasure invade them from the 
sky? Against an army sailing through 
the clouds, neither walls, nor moun- 
tains, nor seas, could afford any secur- 
ity. A flight of northern savages might 
hover in the wind, and light at once, 
with sistible violence, upon the cap- 
ital of a fruitful region, that was rolling 
under them. Even this valley, the re- 
treat of princes, the abode of happiness, 
might be violated.” 

It is a piece of prophecy so startlingly 
vindicated that some one is pretty sure 
to come along and insist Dr. Jonnson 
did mot write it, but Bosweit did, 





Christopher Morley’s column, 
“The Bowling Green,”’ which is 
uoted above by the New York 
imes, is one of the regular weekly 
features of ‘‘The Saturday Review.” 
The magazine is edited by Henry 
Seidel mby, and the editorial 
staff includes in addition to Mr. 
Canby and Mr. Morley: Am - 
man, George Stevens, and William 
Rose Benét. 


TEAR OFF COUPON ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
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Getting Cold Feet 


F you think this first cold snap bode 
ill for a bad winter, listen to Frank 
Sullivan’s Aunt Sarah Gallup, the 

grand old lady of the Adirondacks. 

“This is certainly a real, hard, old-time 
winter we’re having, Aunt Sarah,” I gai¢ 

She looked at me incredulously. 

“You mean this winter? This winter 
we’re having now?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“This a hard winter? Why, child, you 
don’t know the meaning of the word 
Compared with the winters we used ty 
have when I was a girl—vwell, in my child 
hood if we didn’t have sleighing by the 
end of August we used to wonder what 
had become of the old-fashioned winters, 
And if the snow hadn’t buried the top of 
the hundred-foot pine that stood in front 
of our cabin by the fifteenth of Decem. 
ber, we called it a green Christmas. One 
winter lasted two years.” 

“Well, at least you can’t say it hasnt 
been mighty cold this winter, Aunt Sarah? 

“What’s to stop me from saying it 
hasn’t been cold this winter? You folks 
today don’t know the meaning of cold 
weather. A little zephyr comes along and 
you all freeze. When we got frozen, we 
got frozen. My Aunt Charity Simpkins 
got touched by frost in 1754 and she 
stayed frozen solid from New Year's Day 
until the middle of May. Then we took 


| her out in the sun, chopped the ice of 
| her, and let her thaw. She was as good 


as ever by first o’ June.” 

OP wc 

“We had a cow used to give strictly 
fresh ice cream instead of milk from 
middle of September until April. All we 
had to do was to feed her a little vanills 
or chocolate, depending on what flavor we 
felt in the mood for.” 
—Frank Sullivan in Chicago Herald and 

Ezaminer. 


Oral Ordeal 


When a person can recite the following 
without difficulty, his speech is normal: 

Are our oars here? 

Many a wit is not a whit wittier tha 
Whittier. 

The menu is not less important than the 
men you will meet. 

His suit shows spots of suet and soot 
—Dr. Elizabeth McDowell, Professor of 

Speech at Teachers College. Reprinted 

from “The Readers Digest.” 


Out of Step 


It happened in a night-club in Saw 
toga Springs. A fellow was dancing dl 


over everybody else on the floor. Suddenly 
he bumped into a young man. Growld §| publi 


= Clipped from Scholastic “ to 
The Saturday Review, the former: “Aw, why doncha learn 
If you would like to 25 West 45th St.. dance?” The other said nothing. He wa Art / 
examine a copy of The New York City Astaire. sable 
Saturday Review before Dear Sirs: Please enter my subscription to The Saturday —Variety. art ii 
subscribing, ask your Review. I have checked the offer which I prefer below. Misplaced 
nuall: 


3 months (13 issues) at 
$1.00 and bill me with the 
first issuc. 


One year (52 issues) at 
$3.50 and bill me with the 
first issue. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is a past-master # 


local bookseller to show 
the ready retort. A young woman sitting Who 


it to you. He will be 


glad to do so without next to him at dinner remarked: q Art, 
laci nder an a wonderful thing is youth! 
placing you u y “Yes—And what crime to waste R§ | direct 





on children,” G. B. S. replied sagely. art 
—Montreal Daily Star. ' 


obligation. And, if you 
like the Review, he will 
also enter your sub- 
scription for you. 


SHe—How gracefully that man OH} pi.) 
there eats corn on the cob! 

He—Yes. He used to be a pice 
player in the Marine Band. <a 


If it is just as easy for you, send your 
remittance right along with this coupon. 
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FIRST, there are those who seem content to 
drift along, blind to new ideas, uninterested in 


new developments. 


7 





pep aay, Sa iy 


Lacks of Nil Leablae 











THEN, there are those who are alert, on their toes, progressive 
—the kind who move ahead in the world. 


th of Deven 7 For you, there is edited and published a magazine— 
wetenet “The American Magazine of ART,” this country’s leading art 
say it hasnt 


, Aunt Sarah” 
om saying it 
r? You folks 
aning of cold 
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publication. 


The Magazine of ART is organized and designed to do, 
among others, three essential jobs for you: 


It clarifies and reports all new developments—while they are 


1754 and she still new. The Magazine of ART keeps you abreast of the times, well- 

~w Year’s Day informed, up to the minute. 

Then we took 

ed the ice of 

e was as good It gives you the fascinating-story of the art of the past— 
the background for a better understanding and appreciation of the 

> give strictly art of our own day. 

of milk from A 

April. All we 


a little vanilla 
what flavor we 








It gives you the comprehensive pattern of all the arts. 


Not 


just painting, or sculpture—but architecture, design, the graphic arts 














so Herald and —all the arts, in their relation to each other. 
1 | You will like and respect The so interesting and beau- 
e the following Magazine of ART. It is authorita- wd neat believe 7 = 
> i rmal: P . ° I sal Ataauil always want it within 
ch is no The American Magazine tive, broad. Impartial, unbiased. aiin’s reach. 
i “"Y ; joy i Th ular price of 
it wittier tha || % ART, now including } You will enjoy its hundreds of The Bee ny | nadine 
Creative Art, is published illustrations in halftone and in of ART is $5 a year. But 
ortant than te #) ooo, month by The Ameri- full color (in the last twelve so you may discover for 
: issues, more than 500). yourself that it is all we 
suet and soot. ean Federation of Arts, : i , e say it is, you are invited 
, Professor @ | the same great national And you will like its articles. 46 try it for FOUR FULL 
ge. Reprinted .. ; : They flow along at a fascinating MONTHS for only a dollar—EXACTLY 
yest.” ~umention which ciren- pace—easy to read, easy to under- HALF PRICE. ; 
lates the traveling exhibi- stand If, for any reason, you are not satis- 
Pp . i P fied, your money will be refunded. Ac- 
-club in Sare tions of Scholastic Awards. All in all, The Magazine of ART is cept this special offer by returning the 
res domes all a so valuable a tool to you in your work, coupon below—now. 
man. G publishes the American Es a 
it 
= hel Art Annual, the indispen- ) Fa | 
sable reference book on es staat we 
art in this country (an- C : 
past-master #t = eee yea el ama a 
, woman Who’s Who in American Bs 
ee “Wht | Art, a new biographical g 
ne to waste & directory of artists and | THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
plied sagely- art workers (initial vol- | O. K. PLL TRY The Magazine of ART for four months. $1 is enclosed. If I am not 
f | perfectly satisfied, my money is to be refunded. 
ume, November 15, 1935, | 
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THE “BALANCE WHEEL” OF MODERN DIEj 


A STARCHY vegetable and a leafy green in 
every major meal”— 


That is the rule of dietitians and a good rule for 
everyone to follow, especially those with athletic 
ambitions. 


For vegetables, both canned and fresh, supply 
many elements which the body needs for normal 
growth, proper development, and the maintenance 
of health and physical condition. 


They supply calcium and phosphorus, the 
“bone builders”; iron, for energy and rich blood; 
as well as sulphur, iodine, potassium, manganese, 
and many other essential minerals. 


Vitamins, too, abound in vegetables, expecially 
in carrots, tomatoes, corn, peas and the “leafy 
greens”. Without an abundance of these vitamins, 


full health and vigor can never be attaine 


Another important function of vegetables 
to supply the “bulk”, which aids the reg 
movement of food residue through the intestifi 
tract. With modern diets, containing so maf 
concentrated foods, this “bulk action” is parti¢ 
larly vital. 


Finally, vegetables are not only good for us 
but properly selected and tastefully prepared 
they are delicious to eat. ; 


With modern canning making vegetables avail 
able throughout the year, always at their finest, 
with all of their fresh goodness and healthful 
properties retained, everyone should follow thi 
wise advice: “Eat plenty of vegetables—and e@ 
them regularly—for health and enjoyment.” 


No. ] ] of a series of health posters published for high school students by SCHOLASTIC, The American High School W 





